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I. 

HE days last summer were the saddest we had seen since 
1914. The bombardment of Paris by long-range cannon 

began near the end of March and continued from that time on 
sometimes by day and sometimes by night; air-raids multiplied; 
women and children, among the working classes as well as among 
the rich, sought refuge en masse in the central or western part 
of France. In June the advance of the Germans became so 
threatening that hardly any remained in Paris except those de- 
tained by their positions or necessary work. Fortunately the 
moral support and material aid of the American army began to 
make itself felt. The invaders were arrested, then turned back. 
Victory was with the Allies. But the harm had been done. 
“Tt is chaos,” writes a traveller who, shortly after the armistice, 
crossed the place which had been formerly occupied by a large 
and bustling village. “‘It might well be the ‘dry land’ of 
Genesis at the moment when it issued out of nothing,—not 
a human being nor a living creature anywhere. The only 
things left are the primitive elements, earth, water, the wind 
heavy with mist and rain whistling across the desolate plains. 
As far as eye can see, on the slopes of the ridge and in the flat 
immensity, there are only shell-holes filled with yellow water,— 
terrible wells, foul at the bottom, and so numerous as to touch 
each other and unite oftentimes in shapeless seas . . . Of the 

1 Translated from the French by Dr. Katherine E. Gilbert. 
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trees that used to flourish here only a few still raise to heaven 
their barkless trunks and twigless branches.” 

In such a state of affairs, French philosophy also has passed a 
narrow and painful existence. The very look of most of our 
books is distressing. Printed on poor, grayish paper, brittle 
and thin, which would have scarcely served in former times for 
the daily papers, with the composition badly inked, and often 
defective on account of the inexperience of the workmen and the 
insufficient number of proof-readers, 


Invalidique patrum referunt jejunia nati. 


However, among the books of the year one stands out both be- 
cause of its importance and because of the exceptional care 
given to the printing: the Traité de Logique' of M. Goblot. 
But the author informs us in the preface—and we could have 
guessed it—that it really dates from before the war. For four 
years M. Goblot, professor at the University of Lyons and deputy- 
mayor of that city, had had duties far too pressing for him to 
concern himself with a book. Lyons is indeed far from the 
scene of battle, but the general distress strained to the uttermost 
the administrative strength of all France. In particular, 
Lyons was a great center for hospital-work, manufacturing, and 
the furnishing of food. The town-council did not enjoy many 
leisure moments! 

The most conspicuous characteristic of M. Goblot’s book is 
that it is the work of an isolated individual, not of a school or 
even of a group whose members act as a kind of scientific check 
on each other. This accounts for its virtues and its defects. 
It is personal, and full of life and action; even when the author 
uses ideas which were not original with him, it is plain that he 
has rethought them, made them his own, and blended them with 
his own so thoroughly that he has forgotten their origin. The 
same thing happened to Descartes. The disadvantage is that 
the book is extremely uneven: first, because M. Goblot considers 
on the whole only those questions which interest him, and con- 
denses into a few pages or even suppresses entirely what does not 
interest him. His book is less a Treatise than a series of ‘essays’ 

1 r vol., 8vo, Armand Colin, publisher. 
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on important points in logic. In the second place, what he does 
discuss he often treats summarily, with some little disdain for 
exactness and rigor in detail. One is sometimes reminded of 
those sketches by great painters in which important parts are 
scarcely drawn in, or in which features, considered singly, are fre- 
quently false, but which are, nevertheless, in their general ‘move- 
ment ’ full of propriety and interest. In illustration one may cite 
his suggestive, although incomplete, analysis of the different kinds 
of quantity in propositions, the extension given to hypothetical 
propositions, the theory of deduction in so far as it may be dis- 
tinguished from the theory of the syllogism.' For the past 
twenty years M. Goblot has set himself this problem: Granted 
that demonstration, as used by mathematicians, cannot be re- 
duced to the syllogism, what is the operation which constitutes 
its essence? After dealing at close quarters and in great detail 
with Poincaré’s celebrated theory which puts the nerve of the 
operation in “reasoning by recurrence,’’ he himself proposes the 
following solution: Mathematical reasoning and all reasoning 
processes of the same type are essentially constructive, that is, 
they proceed by putting together distinct intellectual elements, 
the combining process being analogous to, although not identi- 
cal with, that used in a physical manipulation. They derive 
their fruitfulness from this element of active construction and 
their quality of rigor from following definite rules. We verify the 
results by a mental act,—quite as the mechanician verifies the 
result of a certain mechanical adjustment,—with this difference, 
that in reasoning we take note of a logical result instead of an 
empirical event. The syllogism enters in only in order to apply 
to each separate operation general rules based upon admitted 
principles and propositions previously demonstrated. 

Because of the part assigned to action, M. Goblot’s theory 
might seem at times to approach Pragmatism. But this is a 
false impression; his intellectualism remains untouched, thanks 
to the distinction, noted above, between free choice of operations 
and the rigorous necessity which, within each of them, connects 


1I beg to be allowed to refer for a more detailed discussion of this point to the 
article which appeared in the Revue Philosophique for January under the title: 
“La Logique de M. Goblot.” 
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principles with applications. His last chapter is a study of the 
scientific and rational spirit, written precisely in the temper of 
classical philosophy. In spite of a few concessions (chiefly of 
form) to the theories which include in science an element of 
‘arbitrariness’ or ‘convenience,’ he vigorously criticizes con- 
temporary irrationalism and anti-intellectualism. ‘If our knowl- 
edge,”’ he says, “must be supplemented by our beliefs, the logician 
must see to it that the distinction is maintained in nature and 
value between the belief logically possible—even practically 
necessary—and science, which has logical necessity; and that 
the rights of science should not be sacrificed to the pretensions 
of belief so that the character of an assertion is attributed to a 
statement that lacks proof and is really an hypothesis... 
(p. 383). Since science is too limited for the purposes of action, 
it has to be eked out with something; but let us not paint this 
supplementary piece with the colors of science, and persuade 
ourselves that it is really a part of truth—truth differently ac- 
quired and supported, but none the less truth. . . . The belief 
which calms, reassures, or consoles, the belief which preserves, 
frees, or fortifies, may be described as good, but that does not 
make it true. . . . Let us have no fraud about it. Reason must 
disavow what it has not engendered” (p. 391). 


II. 


The enemy with whom M. Goblot here engages is not an 
imaginary one. Some works appeared this year which repre- 
sent very well the opposite manner of thinking. 

One is a little volume by M. Gonzague Truc, entitled La 
Grace, essai de psychologie reigieuse.1 One could have wished 
for more extended and trustworthy references to theological 
literature and a more intimate acquaintance with contemporary 
psychology. It is, however, of especial interest for its implied 
or even explicit judgments of value. Whether God does or does 
not act upon men (and for his part, M. Truc frankly confesses 
his own scepticism) it still remains true that religious souls 
have felt, proved, lived, the experience of grace, and the opposite 

1 vol., 12mo, published by Alcan. 
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experiences, lukewarmness, acedia, barrenness; here is, then, a 
reality to be analyzed. And what does one find upon analysis? 
A double state, kinesthetic and psychological, the power of 
which, if we may believe the author, thoroughly establishes the 
primacy of feeling over intelligence. ‘‘We wish because we 
choose, and we choose because we love. The mere pretension 
of directing one’s wishes independently of emotion, and of being 
governed by rational principles alone, simply reveals the greater 
sentimentalism, or to speak exactly, the greater pride. As for 
these principles, we cultivate them with a deliberate and jealous 
care, we feel injured if they are injured, and if, out of respect for 
them, we pretend to scorn the promptings of the heart, it is 
only to luxuriate the more in our own self-esteem. And it 
turns out that the pretended freedom from sentiment has all 
the qualities of the narrowest and most intolerant of sentiments” 
(pp. 61, 62). 

“From whatever point of view one regards the life of inner 
experience, one discovers the necessity for this feeling of acquies- 


cence that Christians call grace. . . . It produces harmony and 
peace within us. It is the addition which consecrates—one 
might even say—indemnifies effort. . ..In ethics it is the 


affective state which delights in the good; in its whole compass 
it is the inner predisposition toward the many and varied goods 
of life. . . . Finally it becomes a deep and harmonious attitude, 
the natural spring of all our acts, and the true health of the 
soul. It is then that we pass from the transient enjoyment of 
the emotion to its most enduring fruits, that our acts cease to 
be external and almost foreign to us, that we become identical 
with our intellectual ‘form,’ in short, that we become ‘ourselves’ 
in the sense of Nietzsche and Ibsen”’ (pp. 64, 65). 

Whether the philosophies of Nietzsche and Ibsen have this 
moral value is a point that might be discussed. But it is sur- 
prising to find the author adding in the same passage: “It is one 
of the characteristics of our time to search out emotion wherever 
it may be found, to substitute for it the cold and abstract games 
of pure thought” (p. 62). Professions of an intellectual and 
rationalistic faith (such as M. Goblot’s) are rare in the collection 
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of contemporary philosophical publications. Perhaps M. Truc 
had in mind while writing those lines the critics of romanticism,— 
such as M. René Berthelot, Ernest Seilliére, René Lote, and also 
(the context would suggest) the sociologists who have sought a 
rational justification of morality in a positive theory of society. 
But beside these advocates of science and intelligence' what a 
flood of philosophical or semi-philosophical publications turned 
in the opposite direction! Is not the passionate and confused 
worship of life, such as was celebrated by Guyau in his beautiful 
prose-poem, La Morale sans obligation ni sanction, still the creed 
of many minds? To live one’s life, to be oneself, have become the 
commonplaces of the great mass of half-cultivated minds. And 
on the other side, rationalism and science have not been less 
vigorously attacked in the name of religious faith. Fonsegrive, 
in his Evolution des ideés dans la France contemporaine’, with 
its sub-title of De Taine a Péguy, portrays the whole evolution of 
French thought from 1880 to 1914 as the renunciation of the 
‘scientisme’ of Renan, Taine, Berthelot, and a return to the 
Christian faith. No, surely it is not by an excess of intellec- 
tualism that most of our present-day writers err. 

M. Segond has just published a book on La guerre mondiale et la 
vie spirituelle* One of the clearest chapters is entitled: “La 
position rationaliste du probléme."" The aim of the chapter is 
to explain that reason can make no substantial contribution 
to this important subject,—neither the egoistic and partial 
reason of the practical man, nor the disinterested reason of the 
philosopher who looks at all things from the point of view of 
eternity. ‘For the impersonality of intellectualism,”’ he says, 
“must be substituted the mystic universality of sentiment.” 
M. Segond is a philosopher by profession; he teaches philosophy 
in one of the Lycées in Paris. But quite in contrast with the 


1 There are still further reservations to make. In M. René Lote’s last book 
which is just out (Les Intellectuels dans la Société francaise, 12mo, published by 
Alcan) there is indeed a keen criticism of sentiment and imagination and a fine 
eulogy of reason, provided that by ‘reason’ be understood the raison classique, 
thoroughly impregnated with traditionalism; but there is also a great deal of defiance 
toward logic and “ intellectualistic utopias.” 

21 vol., 12mo, published by Bloud and Gay. 

#1 vol., 12mo, Bibl. de phil. contemporaine, published by Alcan. 
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professional mathematicians who have become philosophers, as 
Poincaré, Milhaud, LeRoy, he is by nature a mystic and artist. 
An artist—that is, his language is very individual, and glories 
in confounding ordinary logical distinctions. The mixture of 
highly abstract and emotional terms; the taste for rare usages 
and paradoxical groupings of words; the abundance of unexpected 
or puzzling epithets; the constant use of the prepostion ‘d’ to 
suggest relations without defining them; the flowing music and 
harmony of his phrases; all combine to give the reader an im- 
pression of a very modern melody with subtle dissonances, which 
might at the same time be a half-transparent dialectic. And it 
must be confessed that this anti-intellectualism of form is not 
without charm. But M. Segond is also—and perhaps peculiarly 
—a mystic, and formerly wrote a curious book on La Prieére. 
He feels the war with a prophet’s soul; underneath the physical 
appearance he seeks to commune with “the eternal and creative 
movement of spiritual life’’ (p. 113) which seems to him to be at 
work in hidden ways in the earthly conflict. Of M. Bergson’s 
doctrines he has retained especially the idea of “‘J’élan vital” 
which expresses itself at once in instinct and thought. But 
while the famous author of L’Evolution Créatrice carefully dis- 
tinguishes the two forms of primordial will, and emphasizes their 
divergence at least as much as their common origin, M. Segond 
insists particularly upon their continuity. He explains the 
catastrophes in the midst of which we are living by a kind of 
immanent force, not a providence, yet something spiritual, 
and before all things, to his mind, a unity. For him, a soldier’s 
heroism is only a small impulse in the total ‘thrust’ that moves 
the nation; the effort of the United States or of France is only 
one aspect of the general movement which draws humanity on, 
and this movement in its turn is only an exalted form of the 
total life ‘“‘universal and indivisible,’’ whose essential character 
is always to be creating afresh at any price (pp.9,11). “If all the 
potential exuberance of the spirit of the world should become 
manifest in the visible acts of the insane tragedy, the disorder 
thus exhibited would be in reality the organic and abounding 
power of the total action, and like the energizing cause of our 
essential development”’ (p. 121). 
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With such premises one would suppose that M. Segond would 
regard Pangermanism with indulgence; for is it not also a product 
of this universal ferment that tends toward power and renewal? 
But this would be a mistaken inference. Since he thinks of the 
vital exuberance as at once single in essence, and free, indeter- 
minate, and full of the unforeseen in its manifestations, he is at 
the same time a monist and a pluralist—or at least he demands 
for himself the philosophical advantages of both. He repels, as 
opposed to action, the attempt to stand “au-dessus de la mélée.” 
It is in deepening his own feeling of hatred for the barbarians, 
in delivering himself over to it entirely, that he thinks he sees 
the universal significance of war. Moreover, it is from this very 
hatred that he expects to see issue some day “‘l’amitié universelle”’ 
triply incarnated in an international Catholic Church, a judicial 
Society of Nations, and a general Confederation of Labor. 
Thus must come to its fruition “the spiritual energy of our vic- 
torious war.’’ Spiritual energy is the first and last phrase in 
the book. By ‘spirituality’ does the author mean anything 
more than life? It is the higher life, he says in conclusion. But 
if life, as he is constantly saying, is nothing more than perpetual 
renewal, infinite ambition, inexhaustible “disquietude,”’ in what 
consists the measure of superiority? ‘‘We must incarnate the 
spirit which carries us on toward the inspired formulas of our 
heart ”’ (p. 166). 

The same defiance of ideas, the same confidence in feeling, 
appears in Les Lecgons morales de la Guerre' by M. Paul Gaultier. 
“The intellectualism which has too long reigned in philosophy,” 
he writes at the end of his book, “‘and which erred in attributing 
influence to pure ideas alone, has been battered in by the facts. 
In view of the successive explosions of feeling which have 
brought all peoples one after the other into the war, even the 
most convinced rationalists have been forced to confess that 
reason does not guide the world.” In a series of brilliant chap- 
ters he tries to bring out the rdle of purely affective states in 
each of the belligerent nations: the insane pride, the mystical 
religion of imperialism in German aggression (for from the point 

11 vol., 12mo, published by Flammarion. 
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of view of her own interests, Germany would have done better 
to have simply continued the economic conquest of the world, 
without trying to hurry it by a struggle of this kind); with the 
Belgians, the feeling of independence, the rebellion against the 
Germans’ claim to recognize no law but force; in France the 
feeling of the country’s danger, mingled with the old love of 
war and of an intense life; with the English, love of honor, respect 
for treaties, scorn for treachery; with the Servians, heroic ob- 
stinacy; with the Italians, the ‘irredentist’ sentiment; the ar- 
dent desire to increase the moral and material greatness of their 
country; finally, dominating everything else, American idealism, 
—the ‘crusade’ of the United States for right and justice. 

All this is true. But must we conclude with M. Gaultier 
that ideas are nothing and feeling is everything? What would 
American idealism be without ideas? To what would the feeling 
of ‘right’ be attached in Belgium, England, France, if it had not 
for its ‘matter’ (as the philosophers say) the idea of right in 
general, and the idea of the particular rights which were violated 
by invasion? He denounces as a chief cause of the war the 
pan-german mysticism, the absurd and sentimental belief in a 
divine mission of hegemony. He may be right; but when he 
adds that mysticism was also the cause of the resistance to 
German aggression, is he not forgetting that for defense against 
actual invasion, or against a menace almost as imminent as 
invasion, a clear notion of danger and a reasonable courage are 
sufficient? Is it ‘mysticism,’ as M. Gaultier asserts, to engage in 
a “war for the defense of civilization”? Of course no one would 
deny ‘‘that ideas have no force without the codperation of senti- 
ments”; but the example of Germany proves that the inverse 
is no less true: that sentiment without ideas, or in the service of 
false ideas, can produce nothing but disorder and catastrophes. 


Il. 

I have spoken first of works which draw from the war argu- 
ments against the intellect. But the events of the present time 
nourish philosophical reflections of a quite different type, and 
also reflections that are purely psychological. 
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Dr. Georges Dumas, professor of experimental psychology at 
the Sorbonne, and during the last few years physician to a hos- 
pital for nervous and mental diseases in the army, has summed 
up his observations in a volume entitled Troubles mentaux et 
troubles nerveux de guerre. For some time works on this subject 
have been appearing, several of them voluminous collections of 
clinical observations. Professor Dumas’s book, on the contrary, 
is brief, and aims to state clearly certain general ideas intel- 
ligible to laymen. After recalling and disposing of the classi- 
cal mental ailments that existed before the war, and to which 
the war simply gave a content which might have been found else- 
where, he emphasizes the importance of mental confusion as con- 
stituting the most general form of war neuroses. He shows how 
various nervous affections, such as loss of speech or hearing, 
roaring in the ears, spasms, trouble with the gait or posture, 
paralysis or anesthesia, become grafted on to this confusion. 

How are these troubles to be interpreted? Some arise di- 
rectly from organic causes; but the others? They have been ex- 
plained by the permanent or chronic character of an emotion. 
Dr. Dumas is not satisfied with this explanation; an emotion 
is, by its very nature, a passing thing which would not give rise 
to definite and lasting symptoms. More can be said in favor of 
auto-suggestion; treatment by contrary suggestions often suc- 
ceeds, especially if it is combined with unpleasant therapeutic 
measures, such as the use of electricity, that force the subject more 
or less consciously to desire a cure. The efficacy of these sugges- 
tions, direct and indirect, demonstrates the mental character of 
the phenomena in question. But whence comes this extreme 
suggestibility bequeathed to the soldiers by fatigue, emotion, or 
the nervous shock of bombardment or bursting shells? From 
two things: on the one hand, from a general nutritional dis- 
turbance transformed by intoxication, and manifesting itself 
on the psychical side as mental confusion. When this mental 
confusion is slight, it is a favorable soil for auto-suggestion; 
if very strong, it produces only depression, stupor, numbness. 
But in its light form it causes a motor disturbance that suggests 

11 vol., 12mo, published by Alcan. 
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the impossibility of motion. A pain or reaction, local or even 
trivial, is then sufficient to bring into play the second factor— 
the subject’s belief that he can no longer speak, or straighten up 
his head or shoulders. The psychological mechanism is a familiar 
one; it was what provoked Solomon’s remark, “There is a lion 
in the way!"’ Moreover, these exaggerated inhibitions are not 
explained simply as weakness or vice; they are the spontaneous 
self-defense of the organism, an unconscious and perhaps awk- 
ward means of economizing the vital forces which would run 
risk of exhaustion in a premature or ill-timed effort. 

A final chapter, which is particularly interesting because 
it touches both psychology and ethics, has to do with imposters. 
What a problem they raise! In dealing with them Professor 
Dumas sometimes employed the ‘strong manner,’ threatening 
them with court-martial, subjecting them to painful treatments; 
sometimes the ‘gentle manner,’ that is, by an appeal to their 
better feeling he sought to win from them the confession of 
their deception,—a more efficacious method, but inconvenient 
in that it disarms the doctor: for once made confessor, he says, 
he can no longer punish the men nor hand them over to jus- 
tice. To these methods, both of which aim at conviction, he pre- 
fers a third which is also recommended by his eminent colleague 
Babinski: not to try to determine the degree of sincerity of 
the man who calls himself sick—there is a complete scale from 
absolute sham to simple exaggeration—but to make the alleged 
symptoms disappear as rapidly as possible without inquiring 
into their reality. Doubtless the doctor who pretends to 
believe the patient, seems naive, he acutely remarks in conclusion, 
but what difference does it make if the desired result is achieved? 
“On the other hand, if the patient is allowed to see that he is 
suspected of sham, from that day it is a battle to the finish,— 
a battle, moreover, in which his reputation is at stake, and the 
issue, therefore, much more doubtful and always more distant. 
Sometimes after the cure is accomplished, I have thrown off pre- 
tense and spoken with energy and precision; but usually I let the 
impostor continue to think that he has deceived me, and that he 
has not fallen in my opinion. It is a great help in keeping honest 
to fancy that one has never lost one’s credit.” 
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M. de Lanessan treats a moral question of a more far-reach- 
ing character in a pamphlet attractively entitled: La Civil- 
isation et l’organisation, leur influence sur la guerre.’ After 
passing in review the opinions of philosophers, almost all of whom 
condemn war, he defends the paradoxical thesis that neither with 
animals nor prehistoric men is there real struggle; war arises 
with the appearance of hereditary chiefs and ruling families. It 
is power which creates the appetite for more power and the un- 
wholesome desire for domination and unlimited conquest. On 
this interpretation organization is the source of militarism, while 
its inverse, civilization, consists on the contrary in ‘‘a develop- 
ment of private and public morality to the point where each 
member of the social body respects spontaneously—quite with- 
out coercion—the life, goods, and liberty of all the others.” 
There is much truth in this antithesis. But how can we admit 
that struggle is an accident in nature? Undoubtedly organized 
warfare is a function of the progress of mankind in technical 
knowledge. But does that mean that science and industry 
have engendered war? They do nothing but give it its external 
form. The effort toward universal expansion is the most general 
characteristic of living beings and the ‘union for existence’ 
made famous by Kropotkin, is merely a successful incident in 
the struggle for existence.2 Despotic governments, aristocratic 
castes, established creeds favor war; that is certain. But whence 
come the castes themselves? Do they not frequently, if not 
always, arise from struggle and conquest? 

M. de Lanessan indignantly attacks his eminent colleague, 
M. Gaston Bonnier, for speaking of war among the bees and for 
saying that ‘‘nature is savage.”” It seems to him that such an 
opinion would logically issue in “excusing the crime of the Ger- 
man Empire in provoking the present terrible war."" How would 
this be an excuse? M. de Lanessan seems to think that all that is 
natural is good, and he is not alone in so thinking. But nothing 


1 Large 8vo, published by Alcan, 62 pages. 

2In his lecture La guerre au point de vue biologique, M. Et. Rabaud has considered 
this question much more fully, and in a judicial manner stated the arguments for 
and against. (Conferences de l' Association francaise pour l'avancement des sciences, 
1918, published by Masson and Co., pp. 80 to 95.) 
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is less evident; and to admit it is to remain in the philosophy 
of the eighteenth century. While agreeing with M. Gaston 
Bonnier that “‘nature is savage,’’ we can also agree with M. de 
Lanessan that the ethical réle of man is to go in the opposite direc- 
tion from this ferocity and from the kind of organization which 
promotes it. Here, as elsewhere, conscience and right are 
not of less value because they are the antithesis of life, as of 
differentiation. Is not organization the most characteristic 
feature of life, even of merely biological life? We have here then 
neither an excuse nor an extenuation of the wrong done—except 
for those who interpolate a false minor premise between the 
major premise and the conclusion. 

Right here may be mentioned one who comes very close to M. 
Gaston Bonnier, and who ends by denouncing organized and 
scientific barbarity as forcefully as could be desired. 

In form Héléne enchainée' is a poem in dialogue. It contains 
enough beautiful verse to give it a place in any literary review. 
But fundamentally it is a philosophical work by the same 
token as the book which inspired it,—the Second Faust. It 
is, so to speak, an epilogue or, more exactly, a fantastic fragment 
to be put with the Paralipomena. The last incarnation of Goethe’s 
hero at the end of the ‘Second Faust’ is the man of magnificent 
ambition who is devoured with the passion of pleonexia. Seconded 
by Mephistopheles he sways and stimulates the working-people, 
through whom he hopes to build a new world, but who, in reality, 
dig his grave. He is not simply an organizer, he is a conqueror. 
Urged on by his infernal acolyte who preaches to him unlimited 
expansion, universal ‘“‘colonization,’’ he seeks to extend his 
dominion over all the neighboring territories. He decides to 
drive out Philemon and Baucis, whose little possession has the 
misfortune to adjoin his. He orders them banished, whether 
they are willing or not, to a beautiful distant estate. But the 
gentle and pious old couple cling to their corner of the earth, and 
shut themselves up in the inmost recesses of their cottage. With- 
out a moment's hesitation the soldiers break in the door, murder 


11 vol., 12mo, Librairie Plon. Madame M. Combes is the daughter of M. 
Gaston Bonnier. I may add that he entirely approves the philosophy of waz which 
stands out in Héléne Enchainée. 
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the old man and woman, set fire to the cottage, the overshadowing 
lindens, and the neighboring chapel. And Faust, looking at the 
fire from a distance, consoles himself, after a first moment of 
regret, by thinking that from his palace “ the view will in the future 
extend to infinity.” 

Does not this read like the history of Belgium? It is this 
same Faust, drunk with pride, deluded by the desire for power, 
who reappears in Héléne enchainée. Héléne represents civiliza- 
tion and beauty as conceived by the Greek genius and those who 
inherited that tradition. It is 

l'éclat humain et doux de la chaste Raison. 

Faust hopes to seduce her by the display of his intellectual, 
social, and military power. He boasts to her of his gigantic 
ambition, the varied resources he has accumulated in order to 
become universal master and which he pretends that he will use 
to build up under his dominion a more perfect world. Héléne, 
who gradually comes to understand him better, wishes to leave 
this palace which seems to her nothing but a brigands’ retreat. 
Too late! Waris declared. Faust informs her that she is held as 
aprisoner. Then with his gift of magic and magnetism he confers 
on her the gift of vision through time and space. But the clair- 
voyant captive perceives, not what he hoped—the apotheosis of 
his victorious force—-but the tragedy which is about to plunge 
him and his people by an inevitable dialectic into the abyss. The 
law of his destruction is personified by the Greek Moira (a 
trifle modernized), the divine Nemesis who will not permit 
human pretensions to scorn moral laws: 


L’équilibre du monde est une conscience, 
Faust! 


In vain one seeks to make a compact with evil for the profit of 
good, to proceed by violence toward happiness and universal 
peace, to realize the reign of justice by a gigantic hegemony. 
These unsound methods are condemned to sure defeat. Durk- 
heim wrote truly in 1915 in the prophetic conclusion of his pamph- 
let: L’Allemagne au-dessus de tout: ‘There is a universal con- 
science and a world-wide opinion from the dominion of which one 
can no more withdraw than from the dominion of physical 
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laws. For they are forces, which if struck, strike back at those 
who offend. There are, indeed, severe nervous disorders in the 
course of which the sick person’s powers are excessively stimu- 
lated; his capacity for work and production is increased; he does 
things of which he would be incapable under normal conditions. 
He has no sense of his limitations. But this extreme excitement 
is never more than a passing thing. It exhausts by its exaggera- 
tion, and nature is not slow to take revenge. . . . When the 
will refuses to recognize the limits and measure set for every 
man, inevitably it will allow itself to be carried to exhausting 
excesses, and some day it will strike against superior forces which 
will shatter it.” 

Is it not curious thus to see positive sociology joining with 
the mystic tradition which is as old as history? 


IV. 


Studies in the history of philosophy have suffered less from 
the war than philosophy proper. Why, it is difficult to say. 
Perhaps because they divert us more from the pressure of anx- 
iety. To philosophize is to think with the total content of the 
mind; thus at the present time it means, almost inevitably, to 
recur to the griefs, difficulties and agonies of the present hour. 
He who fixes his mind on a classical work, on the contrary, 
gradually lets himself be drawn out of the sad circle of the present. 
He recovers something of the serenity of the time before the war. 
He anticipates the future when, if it is given us to see order and 
normal conditions reéstablished, we shall be able to tie again 
the thread of tradition. 

I should have spoken first of numerous articles by G. Milhaud 
on scientific problems in the philosophy of Descartes,—chapters 
from a book he was finishing on Descartes savant. But unfor- 
tunately death suddenly overtook him just as he was finishing his 
work. I will recur later to the career and work of this excellent 
man. 

Durkheim, who is gone too,' had written during his last years 
a very profound study of J. J. Rousseau, which has just appeared 

1 See the PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW for 1918, pp. 465 to 468. 
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in the Revue de métaphysique. His main concern is to show the 
unity of the work of the author of Emile and the Contrat Social 
through all the diversity of subject-matter. 

M. Léon Robin, who is, I suppose, at the present time our 
best historian of ancient philosophy, has brought out a sub- 
stantial study on La signification et la place de la physique dans 
la philosophie de Platon.. He compares Plato’s spirit to that of 
Malebranche, who is the most capable, he says, of all the philoso- 
phers familiar to us, of making us understand Platonism. Male- 
branche received the deepest impression from the thought of St. 
Augustine, and from the Greek tradition with which Augustine 
was saturated.—It is a common—almost a consecrated—practice 
in our French examinations for the licentiate, to train our students 
to search out in this way likenesses and differences in ancient and 
modern philosophical doctrines that bear on the same subject. 
We only understand well that which we can translate into 
another language. And are not comparisons of this sort a 
vigorous stimulus to ‘rethink’ what is enduring or permanent 
in these doctrines? 

M. Delacroix has published an interesting and scholarly work 
on the Psychologie de Stendhal.2 Wretchedly misunderstood 
during his lifetime, Stendhal had a generation of admirers 
about 1848 in the group of graduates of the Ecole Normale 
among whom Taine, About, Sarcey, Eugéne Yung, Prévost- 
Paradol were the best known representatives. Later he was 
a little neglected, but recovered favor about 1890 when 
several of his published works were issued. He does not 
please everyone, and some of our best known critics have 
written very sharp things about him. But those who have 
once tasted him see his defects, indeed, but yet always keep 
an attachment—one might almost say, a weakness—for him. 
His mind is so original (in spite of his plagiarisms), and at 
bottom so sincere and so true, even when he hides behind 
the most deceiving masques. He is a singular writer, the only 
one of his kind, with a quite special quality, sometimes too con- 


1 Revue philosophique, October-December, 1918; 1 vol., 8vo, Collection historique 
des grands philosophes, published by Alcan. 
* 1 vol., 8vo, published by Alcan. 
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densed or too subtle, often irritating with his egotism or fancies; 
but he never uses words for their own sake, and thought and 
feeling are always with him real, actual, living. How few de- 
serve that commendation! The Psychologie de Stendhal is 
neither a defence nor an accusation. M. Delacroix has tried to 
make him intelligible by connecting him with his sources. The 
first part of the book examines Stendhal’s connections with the 
school of the ideologists (Helvétius, Cabanis, Destutt de Tracy). 
The second is devoted to his theory of love. The last deals 
with Stendhal’s ideas and impressions of art, and is the best 
part of the book. The author, who is himself a discriminating 
lover of art, particularly of music, has sympathetically under- 
stood and expounded Stendhal’s ideas on this subject and his 
psychology of zsthetic feelings. 

In a very fresh little book called Chez les prophétes socialistes,' 
M. Bouglé has given us fragments of a study, with which he 
has been engaged for a long time, on the history of economic 
and social doctrines. The men of whom he speaks date from 
the last century; but the questions he discusses in connection 
with them are most timely,—the relations of the working-class 
and the ‘intellectuals’ in the school of Saint Simon; Saint Simon- 
ian feminism; the attempt by Karl Marx and Arnold Ruge to 
form a French-German scientific alliance in 1844; and finally 
the relations of Marxism and sociology. It contains one very 
keen and intelligent criticism of historical materialism: through 
failure to apply its own principles and to regard social phenomena 
objectively, that is, as positive facts, Karl Marx has substituted 
for the realistic study of moral and religious facts an a priori 
interpretation which juggles with them instead of explaining 
them, and deliberately transforms them into an illusion. 

M. Moustoxidi, a Greek, has obtained his doctorate from 
the University of Paris by a curious thesis on Les systémes esthé- 
tiques en France,2 examined exclusively with reference to their 
“scientific’’ character. He means by that qualification all 
studies on art which have only a theoretical aim, which are 


11 vol., 12mo, published by Alcan. 
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neither critical, nor polemical, nor the manifesto of a school, 
which have no object but to state the facts of esthetics and find 
formulas by which to classify and explain them. Thus he 
regards the preface of Victor Hugo’s Cromwell as typical of 
“doctrinal esthetics,” and drops it; on the other hand, Jouffroy’s 
Cours d’Esthétique is the pattern of “‘esthetic system” which he 
wishes to study. The difficulty in such a classification is at 
once apparent. How many works there are between these two 
extremes! And between 1700 where the book begins and 1900 
where it closes what an enormous distance to traverse! In default 
of a thorough study, M. Moustoxidi’s book is at least an inter- 
esting disquisition on the progress of scientific esthetics in France; 
it gives many names and quotations, and may suggest some 
special studies which will gradually complete it. The author 
himself expects to work energetically toward this end. 

Without leaving the province of philosophy Madame Metz- 
ger’s book, La genése de la science des cristaux,' may be given men- 
tion. Although belonging particularly to the history of the physi- 
cal sciences, it is full of references and reflections useful for 
students of the functions of human thought. In spite of certain 
defects of form, which are quite external, itis an instructive and 
solid piece of work, and contains new and well-chosen matter. 
By showing the threefold origin of crystallography in the study 
of minerals, living beings, and physical phenomena (the book 
is divided into parts on the basis of these distinctions), the author 
furnishes a remarkable illustration of the polygenetic character 
of most sciences. This character has usually passed unnoticed 
on account of the prejudices connected with evolution. By 
showing the alternate play of patient examination of sources, 
investigation of the given, and on the other hand, of invention 
and intelligent interpretation of facts, she supplies some typical 
and unpublished examples of a well-known law, but a law which 
had not given precise statement to the relative value of the 
different parts of an investigation. Finally, Madame Metz- 
ger’s book makes a precious contribution to the fundamental 
problem of epistemology, that of the needs and claims of 

1 r vol., small 8vo, published by Alcan. 
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logical thought,—by asking what constitutes the decisive turn, 
the triumphal moment when one may say: “At this point 
science enters.’’ I do not mean that her answers to these ques- 
tions are complete; certainly the author’s views might be dis- 
cussed or made more precise at certain points. But this im- 
provement would often be accomplished by reliance on this 
very book,—its value is then untouched. 


V 


This year also there have been two great losses among the 
striking figures in French philosophy: Jules Lachelier and Gaston 
Milhaud. 

Born in 1832, admitted at the Ecole Normale in 1851, Jules 
Lachelier was the oldest of our masters. He attained great emi- 
nence from a little book of rare conciseness and originality on 
Le Fondement de l’induction (its main idea goes back to Kant’s 
Critique of Judgment), a Latin thesis on the syllogism, an article 
on “Psychologie et Métaphysique,” and a few essays gathered 
into a slender volume under the title of Etudes sur le syllogisme.* 
Purity of language, propriety of expression, and formal clearness 
are as conspicuous in his work as the force of his thought. His 
teaching exercised so profound an influence at the Ecole Nor- 
male, where he was professor for some years, that long after 
his departure the new students recopied his lectures, and trans- 
mitted them from class to class. His knowledge of all classical 
philosophy—still more, of classical literature—was marvellously 
wide and sure. Yet, strangely enough, this wonderful teacher 
did not like to teach. Even to say this is not enough; in reality 
teaching was for him suffering and perplexity. He was never 
satisfied either with what he was going to say, or with what he 
had said. No one ever felt more strongly than he the infinite 
complexity of problems, the impossibility of keeping to ‘positive 
facts,’ to detailed observation, and meanwhile the almost insur- 
mountable difficulty of arriving at a stable system without de- 
liberately closing the eyes to lacunz and inconsistencies—a thing 


1 As a matter of fact the title applies to only two of the articles. Besides these 
the volume contains a critical discussion of l'Observation de Platner, regarding a 
man blind from his birth, and a note on the Philebus. 
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which his scrupulous passion for truth would never tolerate. 
Later the same feeling made him forbid the publication of any 
sketches or notes after his death. 

Although he had done great service by teaching, it was a 
relief to his conscience to leave it and enter upon administrative 
work. In his position as Inspector of the Academy at Paris, 
subsequently as Inspector-general of Public Instruction for classes 
in philosophy, then for a long time as President of the Jury on 
Fellowships,' he could continue to exert a considerable though 
indirect influence. ‘As regards M. Lachelier,”” wrote the Editor 
of the Revue de Métaphysique at the time of his death, “all 
Frenchmen who have lived the philosophical life in the last half 
century owe him a debt of gratitude and respectful remembrance.” 

He leaned in his views toward a critical idealism which in- 
terprets the soul not as substance—an invisible being in a visible 
body—but as the condition of knowledge and action. It was for 
him a reality quite different from the objects of representation. 
It transcends nature and causal determination, and is therefore 
free,—not free through breaking the chain of facts by the intro- 
duction of indeterminate phenomena, but free in belonging to 
another kingdom from that of facts and laws. Teleology is 
superimposed upon mechanism without infringing on the rights 
of mechanism and without withdrawing anything in nature from 
the conditions of understanding and logic. Similarly, upon 
philosophical thought a still higher stage is superimposed,— 
that of religious faith. Faith is added to, without demanding 
any sacrifice from reason. Faith and reason cannot conflict, ex- 
cept in appearance, because their problems are different. Thus 
at the same time Lachelier might be seen professing the Catholic 
faith most confidently and yet, when he spoke or wrote as a 
philosopher, not recoiling before the most daring speculation. 
“His brain had water-tight compartments,”’ said Bersot. His 
mind was thoroughly saturated with the notion of hierarchy 
and eclecticism, not in the sense of Cousin, whom he disliked, 
but in the sense of Leibniz. 


The ‘fellowship’ is the highest professional examination in philosophy in 
France. See The Philosophical Review, July, 1907, pp. 365-368. 
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But he never expressed his great ideas except in the most 
cautious form. He attended regularly the sessions of the Société 
de philosophie, but scarcely ever spoke except when appealed to. 
He then gave his opinion on the subject under discussion dis- 
cretely, and with so much penetration, justice, and nicety that 
no one could have been heard with more respect or profit. He 
had a gift which at first seems paradoxical of defining and en- 
larging questions at the same time. He brought to the task of re- 
vising the Vocabulaire philosophique the marked characteristics of 
clearness, depth, learning, and reliability. Freed from the care of 
arranging a lesson or an article, free to write only a few words 
or to fill several pages according to the inspiration of the mo- 
ment, he loved this task which furnished food for reflection with- 
out curtailing liberty. He wished to see the completion of it; 
and he would have had his desire, if the war had not hindered 
this modest enterprise as it did so many other things. Of what 
may one speak in France at the present time that war has not 
injured, if not, indeed, ruined? 

Born in 1858, Gaston Milhaud was a much younger man than 
Lachelier, and not so revered a figure in French philosophy. 
But he captivated all who met him by the charm of his personal- 
ity, the keenness of his mind, and the delicacy of his feelings. 
He was at first a student of mathematics. He entered the sci- 
entific department of the Ecole Normale in 1878, graduated in 
1881 and was professor of mathematics for more than fifteen 
years. Reflection upon the subject he taught and on neighbor- 
ing sciences such as mathematical physics,—and, from another 
direction, conversations with M. Pierre Janet, his colleague for a 
number of years at the Lycée at Havre—led him to philosophy. 
By 1893 he had published his Legons sur les origines de la science 
grecque, a résumé of a free course given at the University of 
Montpellier. His Essai sur les conditions et les limites de la certi- 
tude logique, Le Rationnel, Etudes sur la pensée scientifique chez 
les Grecs et les modernes (to mention only his best known works) 
brought him so rapidly into honorable notice that in 1909 there 
was created for him in the Sorbonne a chair of “History of 
Philosophy in its relation to the Sciences.” He continued in- 
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struction in this subject to the great profit of his students until 
his death. When he died he was on the point of publishing a 
book on Descartes savant. With solid learning in two subjects, 
mathematics and philosophy, he was one of the few men capable 
of treating such a delicate historical problem. Various chapters 
of the work which have already appeared in the scientific or 
philosophical journals show plainly enough how valuable and 
original it is. 

William James classed him among the Pragmatists, or at 
least among the thinkers favorable to Pragmatism,—Mach, 
Pearson, Poincaré, Duhem, etc. He did not accept this label 
willingly. To be sure, the fundamental character of his thought 
was the negation of classical idealism, the conviction that there 
is no such thing as pure theoretical knowledge in the sense of 
Descartes or Kant. He contributed vigorously to the contem- 
porary movement in criticism of the sciences which has humbled 
the pretensions of mathematics to absolute truth. He was one 
of the first to hold that only the formule referring to ar- 
bitrary conventions are absolute. He drew the inference that 
reflective voluntary decisions rank high in the development of 
thought as in action. He asserted the rights of freedom every- 
where, and feared anything which stiffened the life of the spirit. 
But his reaction against ‘pure logic’ and the partisans of the 
a priori did not exclude a profound faith in reason, both in the 
theoretical and practical fields. If not arationalist in the sense 
of the great defenders of ‘universal intelligibility,’ he was 
passionately rationalistic in a sense opposed to philosophical 
romanticism, the apology for sentiment, implicit faith, all the 
doctrines of knowledge through the heart, characteristic examples 
of which I gave above. He refused to assign to reason what he 
considered a fabricated genealogy, but he insisted strongly on 
the right of reason to rule conduct and individual beliefs. He 
knew that truth is difficult to attain—more difficult still to 
define—but he did not doubt that all matters which concern us 
are accessible to our intelligence and he would never admit that 
anything could be preferred to rational truth. Like Poincaré he 
began with the most radical formulas in order to shake his con- 
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temporaries out of their mental sluggishness or dogmatic routine; 
like him again, he ended by defending the value of science against 
the many who at the present time stop at the first look, and 
fancy that they can make a theory out of purely negative doc- 
trines such as indeterminism and anti-intellectualism. Possibly 


there is a lesson in this double evolution. 
ANDRE LALANDE. 


THE SORBONNE, PARIS. 














PLATONIC PLURALISM IN ESTHETICS. 


LTHOUGH in the course of the contentious years which 
intervene for most of us between birth and the final acqui- 
escence we dispute about many matters, the main burden of our 
disputations turns out, if one probes to the heart of them, to 
concern the settlement of a single disagreement. Whether we 
argue about things visible or invisible, about what happened or 
what never in the nature of reality could happen, about brute fact 
or the dearest creatures of our fancies and desires, we are pri- 
marily and ultimately interested in whether, in their inmost 
essence, things are like or unlike, whether they are predomi- 
nantly one or predominantly many. William James tells us 
that between philosophers the significant quarrel is precisely 
this quarrel as to the singleness or plurality of the universe, as to 
whether the differences we encounter are subordinate to a fun- 
damental similarity, or the reverse. Every man, he tells us, in 
so far as he is a philosopher, will, by virtue of temperamental 
and other peculiarities, enroll himself under one banner or the 
other in the great conflict. 

Now, all of us, happily, are in some humble sense of the word 
philosophers, and since temperaments are things we come into 
the world with, and customarily carry with us throughout our 
days, our initial philosophic allegiance, at least to the degree 
that it is temperamentally determined, may very well persist 
in each one of us to the end. But though, in our character of 
philosophers, we may thus be consistently monistic or consistently 
pluralistic regarding the cosmos and all contained therein, in our 
more frequent character of experiencing human beings, all of us 
alike are probably smitten alternately with a sense, now of the 
paucity, now of the plenty, of individualizing traits in whatever 
may for the moment be our concern. It is the question as to 
whether people are more dissimilar than alike, or more alike 


than dissimilar that we shall jointly here consider, and we may 
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safely set out with the generalization that human beings are 
not the same, but astonishingly, inexhaustibly, different. It isa 
generalization we have severally so often made before that there 
will be little desire to dispute it. Indeed, it may seem a trite 
aphorism to take as a watchword upon a philosophic expedition, 
but in the course of the following reflections it may prove fruitful 
beyond expectation and even somewhat disconcerting, by reason 
of the conclusions it may force upon us. 

Our point of departure is something Flaubert once said about 
art. Flaubert believed, and he agonized to put his belief into 
practice, that for every idea, every inward vision of the beautiful, 
there is but one name, one perfect epithet, the task of the artist 
being the quest of this unique word—a quest oftenest involving 
weary search and in the end defeated, though occasionally, with 
the rare wind blowing straight from Mt. Olympus, rewarded by 
success. The theory, in these days of pragmatism and common 
sense, and with absolutes of most sorts rather out of fashion, 
may very well strike many as a quaint piece of academic supersti- 
tion. Assured on all sides that there is in nowise The Truth, but 
many truths, never The Good, but many goods, how may the 
seeker of the true and the good in the way of speech venture to 
drag forth from its fast moldering retreat a doctrine that there 
are never and in nowise many ways but One Way to embody in 
language any given inspiration? How, much less, will he dare to 
push still further the vicious creed of uniques and the absolute by 
enlarging upon the suggestion thrown out by Flaubert, and con- 
tend that for every musical fancy there is but one cluster of notes, 
for every dream of a visible beauty, one tone, one tint, one con- 
tour? This would indeed be a doctrine which only at his peril the 
enthusiast, encompassed by a ring of pragmatic doubters, might 
believe. In vain would he cite felicities of cadence and harmony 
and form in the greatest masterpieces of the greatest masters. 
Never could the sheerest bit of enraptured expression, the most 
poignant passage of song or story serve him for proving to his 
opponent that there is at least occasionally in artistic creation 
to be found a maximum, a veritable finality. 

Not that the doubter would refuse to admit the reality of 
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degrees of success. He might quite readily commend a frag- 
ment of melody from Schubert or Mozart as beyond most others 
satisfying. He might look upon the face of a brooding, wide- 
eyed madonna of Botticelli, or search the strangely lighted 
spaces and sombre shadows of the world that Rembrandt en- 
visaged and pronounce them alike beautiful in more than ordinary 
degree. What he would in every instance be averse to admitting 
is that any sequence of tones, howsoever haunting, any form or 
rhythm, howsoever ineffable, could be truly, or even significantly, 
denominated the one and only adequate embodiment of the 
particular transport and need which possessed the artist, and 
which wrung from him his cry or his gesture. More than this. 
Our sceptic would reiterate that not only has there never been 
already a Most Perfect utterance, but that even the possibility 
of such an utterance is preposterous. 

Now the champion of Flaubert’s dictum is, if he be properly 
aware of the perils of over-facile superlatives, none too eager 
to stake the validity of his views upon specific samples of not 
further perfectible expression. He knows the slow clarifications 
of thought—like the gradual transforming of the landscape by 
the coming of the day—that keep pace with successive discoveries 
of the continuously more felicitous turn of words, the more and 
more pregnant phrase. He recalls the mistaken satisfactions, 
the premature elations, that, like forsaken camping grounds, 
besprinkle his own past pilgrimage toward self-articulation, and 
he is reluctant to jeopardize the general theory by citing cases 
of what after all may be less than perfect,—the seeker for per- 
fection, growing weary or too easily content, having stopped 
just short of the goal. And yet, for the finality of at least a 
few instances of flawless phrasing, he is more than ready to do 
combat. And if any fragment of dream or reverie comes to 
his thought as a possible candidate for the ultimate laurel, then 
surely he will pause an instant before the song of magic which 
begins: 


“O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering? 
The sedge is wither’d from the lake, 
And no birds sing.” 
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and which ends: 
“‘And I awoke and found me here 
On the cold hill’s side. 


“And this is why I sojourn here 
Alone and palely loitering, 
Though the sedge is wither’d from the lake, 

And no birds sing.” 
Again he well may adduce that portrait in prose of “the presence 
that thus rose so strangely beside the waters,”’ of whom it is 
told that she possesses a “‘beauty wrought out from within 
upon the flesh, the deposit, little cell by cell, of strange thoughts 
and fantastic reveries and exquisite passions,” and whose epitaph 
is that ‘‘She is older than the rocks among which she sits; like 
the vampire, she has been dead many times, and learned the 
secrets of the grave; and has been a diver in deep seas, and keeps 
their fallen day about her; and trafficked for strange webs with 
Eastern merchants: and, as Leda, was the mother of Helen of 
Troy, and, as Saint Anne, the mother of Mary; and all this has 
been to her but as the sound of lyres and flutes, and lives only 
in the delicacy with which it has moulded the changing linea- 
ments, and tinged the eyelids and the hands.” 

Out of the stored treasure of man’s bygone speech we can at 
need recapture passages of greater import, of finer flavor, of 
fuller iridescence, and of these some are more distinguished still 
for a quality of marvellous adaptation to what they incarnate. 
Certain of them seem to impart the very essence of the artist’s 
vision—its exact gradation of mood, its precise color and tone, 
its very rhythm and cadence. Let me declare my viewpoint 
fully and say: such modes of speech possess the mark, not of an 
approximation to expression, but of expression accomplished. 

And yet, admittedly, tastes differ. What appears superlative 
to one is merely mediocre to a second, and he in turn puts for- 
ward as well-nigh faultless what to a third seems semi-articulate. 
Complete agreement among even a small number as to the total 
adequacy, beyond chance of betterment, of any single utterance 
might conceivably be chimerical. What then of the theory— 
thrown out as a comment by Flaubert to describe his own literary 
procedure, but before us now as a principle to be examined on 
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its own merit—the theory that there is some one sequence of 
words which alone fully enunciates any meaning? Is it a true 
generalization of fact, involving a special metaphysics of esthe- 
tics? Or is it no more than the expression of any artist’s dream of 
sometime accomplishing the perfect crystallization of his imagi- 
native creation? 

Obviously the case for the theory cannot be made to depend 
upon its advocate’s success in establishing the finality of any 
particular utterance. It must be shown to possess merit on 
its own account, to have its foundation in facts of reason or emo- 
tion or the character of art or nature. But first of all it must be 
able to meet certain specific criticisms urged by the critic. 

What, first of all, the disbeliever in the absolute in the way 
of speech brings forward as a quite unimpeachable objection is 
that, there being no conceivable way of comparing another's 
intuition with his manner of voicing it, we are committed to the 
defence of a highly academic and groundless assumption when 
we suggest that some manner of voicing can be the most adequate. 
The objection, he would continue, is quite or nearly as great in 
the case of one’s own self-expression. Whom could one trust to 
make a reliable comparison of his internal picturing and the con- 
crete painting of it, of the inward wordless song and its verbal 
articulation? The bare notion of such a comparison of internal 
and external, of subjective and objective, is as fantastic as the 
notion, incidental to the correspondence theory of truth, of 
measuring against one another a clear and distinct idea and the 
reality of which it is supposed to be a copy. Unhappily there is, 
in this latter case, no means of transition from the subjective 
state to the nature of the outward fact as it is in its unsubjecti- 
vized essence. Just so in the case at issue. Accurate measure- 
ments, each against each, of a thought and its statement, is 
clearly and unavoidably impossible of accomplishment. 

The criticism may, it seems to me, be met on its own ground. 
Let us grant that neither in the matter of verbal expression nor 
in that of the entertaining of what one calls true ideas can there 
be comparison of subjective and objective by any process of 
superimposition, or otherwise. What follows? Our critic will 
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triumphantly reply: why, as regards the correspondence theory 
of truth, precisely common-sense pragmatic scepticism. Many 
ideas, many truths. Not A Truth or The Truth mysteriously 
receiving a perfect duplication, but various ideas variously 
validated by their varying degrees of utility. Why not imitate 
this wholesome example, and give up presumptuous hypotheses of 
a One rendering of any given intuition, differing from all other 
possible renderings in its total adequacy? Well, again admitting 
the impossibility of any sort of comparison between thought 
and its expression, what, on analogy with the procedure in similar 
difficulties, ought to follow? The rejection, by some, of the 
ordinary correspondence theory of truth is only one case among 
many. What of the innumerable other instances of a univer- 
sal assumption of correspondences and identities where empirical 
demonstration and comparison is even less feasible than here? 
Who ever achieved a comparison between his experience of red 
and the experience of red of any other human being, to warrant 
his confidence in the identity of the two experiences? What 
intersubjective exchange ever took place to guarantee the com- 
mon belief that what one calls the sound of middle C corresponds 
in character with what features as middle C in the consciousness 
of any other individual? Has there anywhere been devised or 
even barely imagined a method of empirically justifying the 
practically universal faith in the unimpaired persistence through- 
out its unexperienced intervals, of any experienceable thing 
whatsoever? Our deeply-rooted assumptions of similarity and 
coincidence demonstrably far exceed our power to validate them. 

Now appeal to the fact of one insufficiently grounded belief is 
surely no proper defence for another. But when many impor- 
tant, useful, and unshakable beliefs are alike at least as regards 
indemonstrability, it is well, if one of them is to be therefore put 
in question, to be fully aware of what others are by the same 
token threatened: and, if some of them are allowed to pass un- 
challenged, to be able to see what others merit similar treatment. 
Yet even to establish thus a bare right to suppose a possibility 
of perfect correspondence between a poet’s inner vision and his 
utterance, is not necessarily to possess arguments against a more 
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particular and searching criticism that may be raised. Let us 
see what such criticism amounts to. 

It may be argued that if indeed but one verbal sequence will 
properly shadow forth any given sequence of ideas, then per- 
fecting of style by the greatest literary masters will mean, not. 
increasing individuality, but closer and closer approximation to 
a common norm of expression. In other words, not the more, 
but the less proficient will manifest idiosyncracies in the utterance 
of the same intuition. A group of experienced poets, each de- 
siring to render into language a sudden imaginative sense of 
the unutterable transiency of what is fair, would as a conse- 
quence of their perfected power produce, not so many totally 
unique rhapsodies and laments, but a set of identical phrases, 
all alike shorn of the particularity of temper and emotion dis- 
tinguishing their authors. 

Such consequences, we hasten to grant, would truly be appall- 
ing. If search for absolute expression does indeed involve de- 
parture from the unique and a common convergence upon one 
shared manner of speech, then at all costs let us give it up as 
a literary ideal. If absoluteness and individuality are incompat- 
ible, let us cease our praise of the absolute. But does the para- 
dox pointed out by our critic genuinely exist? is his difficulty 
a real one? or into the formulation of what he calls the logical 
consequence of our supposition has he introduced a fallacy? I 
believe the latter, and in support of my belief I want to appeal 
to the consequences of a generalization we rather blithely and 
inconsiderately assented to at the beginning; namely, that human 
beings are not fundamentally similar, but profoundly and inex- 
haustibly different. This formula, we agreed, has been employed 
by all of us many times, and with diverse connotations according 
to circumstance. It has been variously inspired in particular 
connections by recurrent realizations of the idiosyncratic charac- 
ter of all specimens of mankind. Thus, differently interpreted, 
it may have stood as an expression of the many facts of men’s 
individual actions—that they laugh, weep, work, play, each in a 
characteristic manner. What then of the inner conscious side 
of these various performances—their corresponding mental and 
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emotional attitudes and contents? This, obviously, is the more 
vital and significant application of the generalization. May we 
declare that different people’s moods and dreams and reveries, 
their fitful desires and broken imaginings, their solutions and 
questions and understandings, their broodings and delights and 
regrets, are all ultimately dissimilar? The importance of the 
query for our contention about ideas and their expression begins 
perhaps to become evident. If no two individuals ever entertain 
precisely the same thought or fabricate identical fancies, there 
will be no peril of their possible selection of identical phraseology 
for the crystallization of those diverse thoughts and fancies. 
How far, for our present purpose, are we justified in deciding for 
irreducible uniqueness as regards the conscious contents of men’s 
minds? 

Consider the antecedents of such content. Two men stand 
together gazing over the darkening ocean, each wrapped in his 
private reflections. Upon each the same wind of evening blows, 
for each the ancient stars emerge one by one. It is one ocean, 
one sky, one earth, one common end of day and commencement 
of one night. But the ancestral lineage of the two men is dif- 
ferent, their entire course of experience, different. Memories 
and beliefs, attractions and antipathies in their complicated 
intermingling are not shared between them but are diverse. 
The two men feel the beauty of the hour shaping itself into an 
impression that craves utterance. By what miracle of coinci- 
dence could the inner visions that would thus give birth to a 
lyric or an elegy turn out to be identical? Even without resort 
to the view that the course of one’s thoughts is fully determined 
by one’s past and the past of one’s forbears, how could we be- 
lieve that the vagaries of genuine creation on the part of two dif- 
ferently constituted and differently equipped individuals could 
bring forth identical products? The theory of absolute deter- 
minism leaves no room for a coincidence of feelings and ideas in 
two persons with pasts that differ; but the only alternative to 
determinism plays equally into our hands. If our present think- 
ing and imagining is only in part controlled by our past—a not 
specifiable residue being the product of entirely spontaneous 
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creation—then, unless the spontaneous and indeterminate parts 
of human minds are exactly what manifest completest uni- 
formity and convergence, the reflections and dreams of people 
will have no choice but to differ. It is no esoteric doctrine, then, 
but a matter of common acceptation that what a man is, in- 
stinctively, emotionally, intellectually, causes him to see and 
feel and think somewhat that differs in its essence from anything 
seen or felt or thought under precisely the same circumstances 
by anybody else. 

But though apprehensions of reality are thus diversified, it 
is after all the same universe that each one paints and sculptures 
and apostrophizes and sings. The idiosyncracies are in the 
matter of the approach only. Sometimes conceived in the 
mood of midday, sometimes in that of twilight or dark night, now 
gay or rapturous, now very cruel or sombre, it is in every case 
the real cosmos that is envisaged and that constitutes the ulti- 
mate common term in the discourse of all. The monistic corre- 
late of our radical pluralism is then the conception of the uni- 
verse as a confluence of diversified points of view—an incalculably 
rich congeries of individual aspects. That it isnot many, but one, 
needs, for popular belief at least, no argument. Platonic monad- 
ism outruns common sense not in its assumption of a single world, 
but in its especial emphasis upon the multiplicity of that world’s 
possible perspectives. Everyday actions and judgments are 
all based upon an unquestioning assumption that various 
people’s various views ultimately refer to a shared world. What 
for our present purpose is interesting and highly important to 
recognize is that this same assumption is not merely compatible 
with our pluralism, but its necessary presupposition. For dif- 
ferent people’s versions of their universe to be assuredly diverse, 
there must be assurance that they are versions of the same uni- 
verse, and not each of a different one. If two individuals inhabit- 
ing two distinct worlds thought and felt and interpreted diversely 
by virtue of their individuality, what they respectively thought 
and felt could very possibly coincide, since the subjective dif- 
ferences between them might be exactly neutralized by the 
objective differences in what they reacted to. If pluralism as 
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regards subjective universes is correct, then monism for their 
objective correlate is strictly necessary. And let it not be 
thought that we are indulging here in vicious circularity of 
reasoning. It is not the case that we tried first to establish 
a plurality of viewpoints—with the tacit assumption that they 
were viewpoints of the same universe—and thereupon proceeded 
to state as a corollary what was originally taken as an axiom. 
We did indeed tacitly assume, what few if any would regard as 
open to question, that it is the same universe which all of us 
severally envisage. Reference to that sameness of universe may 
be taken then not as an illegitimate attempt to demonstrate the 
indemonstrable, but as making explicit what was merely im- 
plicit in our earlier argument. 

One further significance of the cosmos being singular rather 
than multiple we must pause to notice. If each contemplated 
a private universe, communication by each of his priwate vision 
would for other men be interesting, certainly, but far less essential 
than now. Their own comprehensions would not thereby be 
supplemented and enriched, nor their world revealed to them in 
some hitherto unperceived aspect. Under such circumstances 
the artist would still play the réle in society of a person capable 
in more than ordinary degree of initiating others into his own 
particular way of thinking and seeing and feeling. But in pro- 
portion to the dissimilarities between his world and that of any 
disciple, the beauties he imparted would lack relevance to that 
other’s world. 

As it is, the artist’s function is as essential as the scientist's, 
though different. Whereas mathematicians and phys'cists are 
the discoverers and communicators of what underlies every pos- 
sible version of the universe, and is common to all men’s views 
of it, the painter, the poet, and their kin, discovers each what is 
open to him alone to discover: communicates what except for 
him would be incommunicable. The situation is analogous to 
the case of the simultaneous experience of the sun by a number 
of observers. Each of them could take the measurements of 
that shared sun, and determine its distance: those are its public 
properties. But though every sense-image of a blazing disk is 
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the image of one common source of heat and light, it is the re- 
sult of a perfectly distinct set of ether waves. Only the recipient 
of each such individual cluster of vibratory impacts would be in 
a position to describe from immediate knowledge his particular 
view of the one sun. Except for an infinitesimal discrepancy 
in spatial reference the perspectives received by various observers 
would be practically indistinguishable, but though thus qualita- 
tively identical, the radiations from the sun’s surface are as 
numerically distinct as if they issued from different sources 
altogether. In the case of the radiations from the total universe 
of its myriad of perspectives upon the diversified consciousness of 
the multitudes of sentient beings it comprehends, the distinct- 
ness, as we have already noted, is not merely numerical, but 
qualitative, in a diversity exceeding comprehension. 

If, then, these unique points of view are communicated by 
those gifted with power to transcribe their visions, the aspect 
of the universe thus communicated ceases to be private and pecul- 
iar to its first recipient. It supplements and qualifies other 
versions of the world, and as thus assimilated to them it becomes 
communicable by him who receives it as part of what he in turn 
apprehends and strives to crystallize in speech. The interac- 
tions and reverberations from mind to mind, through art in its 
greater or lesser degrees, are thus infinite and everlasting: those 
kaleidescopic and instantaneous impressions contain potentiality 
of reincarnation and recombination without limit. Echoed and 
re-echoed as long as the race shall last, they are destined to ac- 
quire ever increasing amplitude and completeness. 

That the work of the artist can ever be one of invention in 
the usual sense of the word is frankly denied in this realistic 
interpretation of artistic creation. Pre-philosophic man says, 
art is created and truth discovered. The pragmatist contends 
that truth as well as art is a genuine product of man’s initiative. 
For the realist, the pre-philosophic man’s notion of discovery 
applies to truth and to art as well. In his opinion, artistic ex- 
pression, though subjectively a genuine creation, as, subjectively, 
is also the finding of laws and systems, is, objectively, a mere 
finding of what was eternally there. Of such realism there are 
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two somewhat disconcerting corollaries. The first of these is 
to the effect that the universe is a thing of such appalling com- 
plexity and catholicity that it harbors without disruption or 
even conflict the seemingly contradictory, that it is inclusive of 
not only the rich and adequate perspectives of things, but also 
of those that are foolish and one-sided and incomplete. This 
is a true corollary, but it need not induce scorn, rather, wonder 
and admiration. The other corollary concerns the unrecorded 
fleeting perceptions of beauty and all the wealth of aspects for 
possible comprehension which never enter into any consciousness 
whatever. These, too, must be granted to have an objective 
ground in the nature of reality, and to be called at least potential 
works of art. For if with the passing of the fortunate moment its 
particular perception remains inarticulate, the reality of the 
felicitous rendering of it—that one perfect rendering which 
we were considering at the start—will be in nowise jeopardized. 
The tragedy is not for it, but for him who might have captured 
and crystallized his vision forever in some exquisite form, some 
magic phrase. From henceforth it will simply persist as part of 
the undiscovered and,—unless souls can be duplicated or past 
moments return,—the forever undiscoverable. 

Upon spirits, whose brief duration is rounded by a sleep, 
there falls then an obligation, which is also felt as a pressing 
need, to gather in the utmost possible of the surpassing richness 
by which they are encompassed, and to discover the incarnation 
which has awaited it from the foundation of the world. This call 
upon artists to arrest the particular and transient is thus more 
imperative, paradoxical as it may seem, than is the call for like 
vigilance on the part of the scientist whose concern is with the 
universal and recurrent. For those elements are open to any 
man to appreciate and record, and if one, slackening in his zeal, 
gathers less truth than with more strenuous efforts he might have 
done, others press on behind to do it in his stead. Though a 
great mathematician be rarer than a mediocre poet, the matter 
he deals with is unchanging and imperishable and can afford 
to await its discoverer. Ages may elapse before that discoverer 
appear but he is surely forthcoming, and the process of explana- 
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tion, meantime, is merely delayed, not defeated. But for the 
finding of the momentary and vanishing there can be no such 
waiting. Vouchsafed but once, it must be seized in their swift 
flight through time by those for whom—unless their watchfulness 
is unceasing,—the rarest of their opportunities will vanish away 
like dreams beyond recall. 

If slothfulness in the pursuit of what constitutes the substance 
of art is then deplorable, all of us who plead guilty to that sin 
must share in the condemnation. For just to the extent that 
we are percipient and articulate we have as an unescapable voca- 
tion a share in the task of those deliberately committed to the 
making of the beautiful. Humanity may profit but little by 
our labor,—though profit it must, somehow, since even the 
most partial and imperfect glimpse of what is vouchsafed but 
once possesses a value actually infinite, by reason of its irreplace- 
ability. It is we ourselves who cannot but gain. The ego, 
stunted and warped and insufficient, is assured of expansion 
with every attempt to see clearly, and profoundly, and to respond 
emotionally to ampler horizons. Learning the secrets of lan- 
guage, devoutly pursuing to its goal the search for the one 
right rendering of any intuition, contributes immeasurably to 
that development. For imagination needs both matter to feed 
upon and wherewithal to crystallize its imaginings. It blossoms 
and expands with each effort after articulation. In such wise is 
gained new impetus and power for the quest and the achieving 
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ON NIETZSCHE’S DOCTRINE OF THE WILL TO POWER. 


HE conception of the Will to Power was of rather slow 
development in Nietzsche’s mind, as is evidenced by a 
chronological study of his works. But there can presumably 
be no question that in his later writings he regarded this doctrine 
as basic to his philosophy of life. In it he at last finds the justi- 
fication for his individualistic theory of ethics and his condemna- 
tion of the traditional moral values. The aim of the present 
paper is to inquire to what extent the doctrine can logically 
support the individualism which Nietzsche builds upon it. 

The most general statement of the meaning of this doctrine 
is that life consists in out-going impulses—structural processes, 
instincts, desires and interests—which necessarily express them- 
selves in some form of activity. Let us agree to refer to these 
vital tendencies as ‘abilities.’ Then our statement of the 
meaning of the doctrine would be that life consists in abilities; 
that the living individual, the bearer of life, is a centre or focus 
of abilities, and hence a dynamic being; and that the life process 
is a tendency to maintenance, persistence and self-development.! 

It would seem that such a general characterization of life 
is not inappropriate. Wherever you find life, there you find 
activity and self-expression; and, furthermore, you find abilities 
which bear within themselves the impulsion to self-assertion. In 
the amoeba, for example, life is power in this sense of the term, 
and must of necessity manifest itself as power: the amoeba which 
fails to assert itself is an amoeba which soon ceases to live, be- 
cause the very nature of the amceba as a living individual lies 
within its impulsion to exist—which in the last analysis is seen to 
be equivalent to the impulsion to self-assertion; for here the will 
to exist is the will to action and development. And the same is 
true of each and every form of life wherever in the organic scale 
one chooses to look for an example. Life in its essence is initia- 

1Cf. W. H. Wright, What Nietzsche Taught, p. 302. 
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tive, the tendency to persistence and development—the will to 
power. 

But it is fairly obvious that such a general statement of the 
matter has only touched the surface of the problem. When once 
we dig a little deeper into the facts of life, we are soon confronted 
with a complexity and reciprocity which the above general 
description has wholly failed to take into account. Life does not 
express itself in each of the different foci of its manifestation as 
one ability, but rather as a complex of abilities, a multiplicity of 
vital tendencies. In the individual living form, the bearer of 
life, the life-process is a bundle of powers reciprocally affecting 
each other.?, And this complexity makes the adequate descrip- 
tion of life not so easy as otherwise it might conceivably be. The 
interfunctioning of these several abilities is itself an important, 
indeed, an essential characteristic of life and cannot, without 
serious mutilation and distortion of the facts, be left out of the 
analysis. So the question arises: What are we to understand to 
be the relation among these various abilities or powers of the 
living individual when that individual expresses within itself, 
through its conduct, the essential nature of its life? In other 
words: In what terms may ‘fullness’ of life be measured? And 
the answer to this question is a basal element within the general 
problem. 

To this question there are at least two radically different 
answers. One of these answers interprets the relation among the 
abilities in purely quantitative terms, while the other conceives 
the relation qualitatively. From the first point of view, ‘fullness’ 
of life is wholly a matter of intensity and multiplicity of abili- 
ties—the living individual whose abilities are the most numerous 
and the most strongly developed manifesting life in the greatest 


1 There is considerable justification for Nietzsche's contention that Schopen- 
hauer’s doctrine of the Will to Live fails to do justice to this fundamental aspect 
of life. At least, this is so to the extent that Schopenhauer can be interpreted to 
mean that life is primarily a tendency to ‘self-preservation.’ Nietzsche is nearer 
the truth when he urges, “A living thing seeks above all to discharge its strength: 
‘self-preservation’ is only one of the results thereof..." (The Will to Power, 
trans. by Ludovici, Vol. II, p. 128). 

2 Of course, I am speaking here of the living individual as the organic complex 
which can in some intelligible sense be regarded as a centre of interests, a focus of 
tendencies—a living individual in the common-sense notion of the term. 
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degree! The monkey, then, is higher than the protoplasm on the 
scale of life, because the monkey manifests in its conduct the 
greater number of abilities severally existing in greater intensity; 
and man is higher than the monkey (if, from this point of view, 
he can be said to be higher) for the same reason. Here the 
emphasis is chiefly on the quantitative aspect—the number and 
vigor—of the abilities in which life finds its outlet. From the 
second point of view, however, not merely the multiplicity and 
intensity of these abilities must be taken into the reckoning when 
one wishes to measure the expression of life and weigh its value, 
but their organization and correlation as well. On the basis of 
this view, ‘fullness’ of life is estimated primarily in terms of the 
harmonious interfunctioning of the several abilities within the 
individual centre of life and the resultant adaptation of the in- 
dividual to its environment. The monkey is higher than the 
amoeba, or man higher than the monkey, primarily because the 
natural abilities are more harmoniously and consistently in- 
terrelated in the experience of the higher individual than they are 
in that of the lower. 

Both of the above views have been attributed to Nietzsche 
by students of his philosophy, and it is a nice question of exegesis 
as to which of the two views is nearer his real thought. But I 
have here no intention to argue this question. At present I 
am much more interested in the justification and implications 
of these views. The problem, however, must be still further 
limited if it is to be brought within the compass of this paper, 
and so I am going to neglect the first view and arbitrarily to 
assume that Nietzsche holds the second. If we but grant 
Nietzsche this concession, so some of his disciples insist, it will 
be seen that his philosophy of life is essentially sound and must in 
principle be accepted. On the contrary, so I am forced to con- 
clude, in spite of the fact that Nietzsche calls our attention to 
some basic truths of life which we are prone to overlook, if he 


1In each case, presumably, the limitations placed upon the individual by the 
species or type—what Schopenhauer would perhaps call the ‘Platonic Idea’— 
would have to be taken into consideration when comparing individuals of the same 
species. But these very limitations would be all-important factors in the com- 
parison of types and would, consistently, have to be evaluated quantitatively. 
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accepts the view that organization is an essential element within 
the living of life he admits that which ultimately involves him 
in self-contradiction and forces him to surrender the vantage- 
ground from which he launches his vitriolic and uncompromising 
attacks in his war with the age. 

It is Nietzsche's conviction that life as will to power necessarily 
expresses itself through struggle and violence, and that conse- 
quently individualism, individualism in the sense of self-centered 
conduct, egoism, is the highest manifestation of it. ‘‘To refrain 
mutually from injury, from violence, from exploitation, and put 
one’s will on a par with that of others: this may result in a certain 
rough sense in good conduct among individuals. . . . As soon, 
however, as one wished to take this principle more generally, and 
if possible even as the fundamental principle of society, it would 
immediately disclose what it really is—namely, a will to the 
denial of life, a principle of dissolution and decay. Here one 
must think profoundly to the very basis and resist all sentimental 
weakness: life is essentially appropriation, injury, conquest of 
the strange and weak, suppression, severity, obtrusions of its 
own forms, incorporation, and, at the very least and mildest, 
exploitation. . . . On no point, however, is the ordinary con- 
sciousness of Europeans more unwilling to be corrected than on 
this matter: people now rave everywhere, under the guise of 
science, about coming conditions of society in which the ‘ex- 
ploiting character’ is to be absent:—that sounds to my ears as if 
they promised to invent a mode of life which should refrain from 
all organic functions. ‘Exploitation’ does not belong to a 
depraved, or imperfect and primitive society: it belongs to the 
nature of living beings as a primary organic function; it is a 
consequence of the intrinsic Will to Power, which is precisely the 
Will to Life.’" 

I do not doubt that there is an important truth in Nietzsche’s 
contention that struggle is essential to life. Indeed, if life is a 
process of which organization in any intelligible meaning of 
the term is predicable, struggle must necessarily be an aspect of it. 
Organization means precisely the interfunctioning of elements or 


1 Beyond Good and Evil, section 259. 
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agencies; it means the subservience of the several constituent 
parts to the needs of the whole. And this involves conflict and 
struggle. Indeed, it seems pretty safe to say that, if life is a 
process of organization, then ipso facto life is a struggle. TI llustra- 
tions of the truth of this assertion are not difficult to discover. 
Take life, first, as it expresses itself in isolated living beings. 
It makes no difference whether the individual chosen is an 
amceba or a man, its life inevitably involves internal conflict, 
and for the reason that its life is the expression of a greater or less 
degree of organization. If there were no organization in the 
life of the amceba, for example, then there would be no conflict 
among its several instincts; for, in that case, no one of its instincts 
could possibly affect the others or itself as an individual. But, in 
such a case, there would also be no living individual; its conduct 
would in no sense differ from the conduct of the stone. Its 
nature, however, as an individual characterized by that some- 
thing we call life is such that its several instincts so interfunction 
that some are curbed and others strengthened: the very organiza- 
tion which makes the individual a living thing necessitates within 
its experience a persistent conflict among instincts, which conflict 
is its life. The same fact is evidenced on a much larger scale and 
therefore much more clearly in the life of the human animal. 
No hedonistic theory of ethics, not even the Cyrenaic, has ever 
rested wholly satisfied with the suggestion that life in man 
finds its complete expression in the indiscriminate gratification 
of impulses and desires; and for the very obvious reason that such 
a life would defeat its own end, namely, living. Human life, 
even in that meager sense in which it consists in the pursuit 
of pleasure as the goal, in the mere satisfaction of desires, cannot 
afford to be without foresight; some desires must be done to 
death for the sake of others, some pleasures must be foregone for 
the larger end. Here once again the organization apart from 
which life is impossible necessitates a conflict within the soul. 
And what is the development of knowledge, if it is not a conflict 
among what, for want of a better term, I shall designate states of 
consciousness? No sane mind, probably no mind, can at any 
moment be wholly cosmopolitan in its entertainment of conscious 
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states: attention means precisely the preference of some con- 
scious states above others. And this preference is a matter of 
conflict, of struggle; here lies the secret of the effort of attention. 
In its higher and more complex forms knowledge is still more 
obviously a battle; the old idea never dies of its own accord, nor 
does the new spring full-panoplied into being. There is no pro- 
creation of ideas; there is only creation, and this involves much 
travail of soul. Now all of this struggle inherent in the develop- 
ment of knowledge is made necessary by the fact that the mind 
is in some sense organic—at least in the sense that it is some sort of 
system of elements. Because it is such, it demands that some 
ideas give way to others, that some be left to perish by the way- 
side while others are elevated to the throne of truth. If we had 
no preferences, logical, esthetic, moral or other, then there would 
be no such conflict among our mental states. But there would 
also, and by the same token, be no sanity, no knowledge and 
experience such as normal human beings possess, no mind such 
as we know—then we could at best be but blundering idiots. So, 
in the sphere of individual mind, as of the body, life as organiza- 
tion means conflict and struggle. 
Precisely the same is true of the expression of life in human 
society, in so far as life as will to power can in any intelligible 
sense be said to express itself in human society—in so far, 
that is to say, as society may legitimately be said to be organic. I 
shall not enter here upon the vexed question as to what extent 
and precisely in what sense society may be called organic, or 
whether in the last analysis it is only a collective name for a 
congeries of isolated individuals. The point of interest just 
here is the contention that society, to the extent that it is charac- 
terized by organization, in so far as a real unity is predicable of 
it as a form of the will to power, necessarily involves some sort of 
conflict among its constituent members, whether those social 
units be known as states as at present understood, or as nations or 
community centres, or whether ultimately they be known by 
some other name. The conflicts within the social whole which 
hitherto have characterized social evolution one may very 
reasonably take to be indicative of this basic fact; and much 
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may be said in support of the view that we are just now standing 
on the eve of a new era in our social life in which we are to ex- 
perience a still more violent ‘blazing-up of the old conflagration’ 
—a still more vigorous conflict of divergent social agencies. 
Certainly, there is every reason to hold that, if society may in 
any precise sense be called organic, then the social life lives 
through conflict." 

Considerations such as these would seem necessarily to lead 
us to the admission that there is a great deal of truth in Nietz- 
sche’s insistence that life as will to power must express itself 
through conflict. It is obvious that this conclusion lays a great 
deal of emphasis upon the significance of the individual, implying 
as it does that the reality of the individual cannot consistently 
be denied; for it is precisely within the individual that the locus 
of the conflict is found, and apart from which the life-process is 
a pure abstraction. And on this point, likewise, one must grant 
that Nietzsche’s emphasis points to a basic truth. Nietzsche's 
pluralism—so at least I am willing to agree—is a healthier philos- 
ophy of life than is the pantheism of Schopenhauer or even of 
Bergson. 

But there is another aspect of his doctrine, the implications 
of which Nietzsche entirely overlooks when he goes on to con- 
struct his gospel of the Superman and to urge that life is wholly 
ego-centric in its individualized assertion of itself. In innumer- 
able passages, particularly in his later works, he seems to have 
stuck at the thought that life is nothing more than explosive 
self-assertion on the part of the individual, that the will to power 
is identical with the will to over-power, that the conflict essential 
to life is synonymous with exploitation and subjugation of the 
alien,—in a word, that abstract individualism is the logical out- 


1 I wish to guard against a possible misunderstanding here. It isnot a part of my 
thought to contend that conflict in the sense of war is essential to social evolution. 
My only thought is that social evolution necessarily emerges out of a conflict of 
forces, is, precisely, such a conflict, and that this fact can be accounted for through 
the organization characteristic of the life-process as it expresses itself in social 
evolution. Of this conflict war is undoubtedly a type, but only a type and a very 
primitive one at that. In the higher reaches of the struggle the conflicting forces 
may become more and more subtle: it is no mere figure of speech to speak of a con- 
flict of ideals. 
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come of the life-process. But this gospel forgets that organiza- 
tion involves coherence as well as conflict, that the former is 
an aspect of life as will to power which is as basic as is the latter, 
And, unless I am greatly mistaken, this oversight caused Nietz- 
sche to stumble into many by-paths of nonsense. This other 
aspect of the problem we must clearly discern if we would read 
the facts aright. 

If it is true, as I do not question it is, that progressive organiza- 
tion of abilities is one of the basic characteristics of life, and that 
life as such a progressive organization ipso facto expresses itself 
through struggle and conflict, it is equally true that this pro- 
gressive organization is synonymous with an ever-increasing 
harmony among the agencies in whose activity it exists—a 
harmony, or correlation, ever-increasing both in scope and pene- 
tration. This might, indeed, be deduced from the very conception 
of organization itself. Since organization is precisely syste- 
matization, it would necessarily seem to follow that, if organiza- 
tion is once for all to be regarded as an essential characteristic of 
the life-process, then the expression of life must consist in the 
manifestation of coherence among the different vital tendencies. 
Organization is just codrdination, interpenetration. Of course, 
it is comparatively easy to juggle with a word in such a way as to 
read out of it almost any implication one may desire to establish, 
and one more often than not reads out of it what one previously 
has read into it. But it still seems legitimate to urge that, if 
this term is really predicable of the thing we call life, then life 
must be qualified by the basal elements implied in the term; and 
among these elements is coherence. 

But the facts support the hypothesis here suggested. Much 
of what we have just been saying above shows this to be true. 
From the lower to the higher forms of living beings there is dis- 
coverable a more and more marked harmony within the life of 
the individual form; and the same fact is disclosed by a survey 
of the divergent forms of the social life. Throughout all phases 
of its evolution, in all the foci through which it expresses itself, 
life correlates the various types of its activity so as to make them 
converge upon the welfare of the unit as such. In some real 
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sense these different vital processes must be regarded as har- 
monious elements of the organic whole; they cannot be adequately 
comprehended otherwise. The vital processes within the living 
being, the reaction of the individual organism upon its environ- 
ment, the interpenetration of individuals within the social unit— 
these are manifestations of that coherence which is an essential 
aspect of the organization characteristic of life; and they would 
not be what they are apart from their function within the whole. 
It is true, as Professor Hobhouse has shown particularly in the 
fourth and fifth chapters of his Development and Purpose, that 
this coherence among ‘abilities’ is effected in devious ways. 
Sometimes, as he points out, it is the result simply of the ‘heredi- 
tary structure’ of the organic whole, while at other times it 
is the result of instinct; and, in the higher forms, the correlation 
emerges from individual and social experience and can be ex- 
plained only in terms of it. But the all-important fact is that 
correlation is there at all the levels and that it is an ineradicable 
fact of the life-process.!. One is inclined to add that it is a fact 
which even a superficial consideration of the evolution of life 
reveals. 

Life, then, is a two-faced process, involving conflict and har- 
mony as two sides of the same reality. On the one hand, life is 
not an eternal conflict of non-correlated forces where victory 
always lies on the side of the strongest; nor, on the other hand, 
is its issue a fool’s paradise of perpetual rest and blank passivity. 
It is rather force, power, continuously realizing some sort of 
meaningful end interpreted in respect of the expanding circle of an 
organic whole. And the coherence, the correlation, is as funda- 
mental as is the conflict of forces. To neglect the correlation 
among the vital abilities—whether the process be viewed from 
the standpoint of the inner nature of the living individual or of 
the reaction of the individual to its physical and social environ- 

’ As I follow the discussion of Professor Hobhouse, he means by correlation what 
I have in mind above when I make use of the term coherence. For him, correlation 
“is a term applied to the parts of a whole when they are so arranged that their joint 
operation yields a result tending to the maintenance of the whole or of some function, 


character, or activity of the whole” (p. 42). This, in principle, is what I mean when 
I speak of coherence among vital ‘ abilities.’ 
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ment (the two points of view are separable only pragmatically)— 
is to overlook one basic characteristic of the process, apart from 
which only a distorted comprehension of the true nature of 
life can be obtained. 

Now it is precisely this oversight and the distorted view of 
life it entails which lies at the bottom of Nietzsche’s abstract 
individualism preached in his gospel of the Superman and his 
consequent dissatisfaction with the present values of civilization. 
His contention that ‘exploitation’ is an ‘organic function’; 
his condemnation of the ‘morality of pity’ and his insistence 
that the true morality must once again set all conduct under the 
‘egoistic categories’; his conviction that the attempt to bring 
the ‘pretensions of morality’ into ‘relationship with mankind’ 
is wholly ‘childish and irrational’; his assertion that Christianity 
is nothing but a ‘practical sympathy with all the botched and 
weak,’ a subterranean conspiracy ‘against health . . . against 
Life itself’; his sharp separation between the ‘spirit of the herd’ 
and that of the leaders of the herd; his demand for a ‘fundamen- 
tally different valuation’ for the two orders of humanity; his vision 
of that other ideal which ‘runs on before us, a strange tempting 
ideal . . . the ideal of a spirit . . . to whom the loftiest con- 
ception which the people have reasonably made their measure of 
value would already imply danger, ruin, abasement’—what 
is all of this but the result of a misapprehension of the true impli- 
cations of the will to power, a misapprehension whose source may 
ultimately be traced to a failure to read aright the significance of 
the fact that life as will to power necessarily involves coherence 
and correlation? For such statements as these assume that 
the fullest expression of life is found in the abstract individual, 
and that any morality which would estimate the value of the 
individual from the standpoint of his social relations rather 
than of his isolated grandeur is a morality that sins against life 
itself. But this assumption contradicts Nietzsche’s contention 
that life is will to power. For this doctrine, if the correlation 
of elements implied by it be taken into account, supports neither 
the view that life, at its lower levels, is ‘appropriation,’ ‘ exploita- 
tion’ and ‘injury’; nor the assertion that, at the higher levels, 
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the fullest and completest manifestation of life is in the ‘solitary’ 
type. On the contrary, if this doctrine be accepted in good 
faith and the argument be followed to its conclusion, it will 
be seen to imply coéperation rather than antagonism, socialized 
rather than ego-centric individuality. 

Space forbids an exhaustive consideration of the argument 
here suggested: a general outline of it must suffice. It is a 
fact of biological evolution that correlation is essential to life, 
that apart from it life simply could not Hive. So it happens that 
the life-process is characterized by, and progressively emphasizes, 
those very features that Nietzsche most vigorously condemns. 
Early in the evolution of life sympathetic activity plays an 
indispensable rdle, and as life develops into its higher forms this 
sympathy becomes more far-reaching and more penetrating in 
its expression. At first an instinct, and predicable perhaps only 
of the species, it gradually becomes more and more individualized 
until, in the case of human life, individuality itself is measured 
largely in terms of it—measured, that is, by nature and not 
merely by accidental and artificial (priestly or other) standards. 
Thus it happens that in human society the highest form of indi- 
viduality is created through social relations, through the in- 
terpenetration of individual with individual; society, therefore, 
is a real expression of life and not a mere congeries of isolated 
and accidentally associated individuals. The non-social in- 
dividual is as blank an abstraction as is the non-individualized 
society: neither can legitimately claim to be a form of life. Now, 
if this be true, then the individualism which Nietzsche preaches 
defeats the end of life, and the condemnation he heaps upon 
the values of the age is a blow at the very values which, in prin- 
ciple at least, he ought without reservation to.champion. For 
the true type of individualism seeks, and must find, real in- 
dividuality, not in the isolated and solitary Superman, but in 
ordinary individuals whose lives have touched the profundity 
of that ‘humanity’ Nietzsche berates; and for the production 
of this sort of individuality the standards of present orthodox 
morality are better fitted than are the standards set up by Nietz- 
sche in his ‘immoralistic’ scheme. For reasons such as these, 
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then, I am compelled to believe that, in principle, the Christian 
ideal of the ‘brotherhood of man’, as the goal of moral endeavor 
and the standard in terms of which moral valuations are to be 
judged, is rhore nearly consistent with the doctrine of the Will to 
Power—in the only interpretation of that doctrine that can 
stand in the light of facts—than is the ideal which Nietzsche 
sets over against it—‘ the ideal of a humanly superhuman wel- 
fare and benevolence, which may often enough appear inhuman.” 
G. Watts CUNNINGHAM. 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 

















MANICHAEAN TENDENCIES IN THE HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 


HE religion of Manichzism arose in Persia in 241 A.D. 
The founder Mani was reputed a mathematician and 
geographer, a musical artist and painter. He was the son of 
a Persian nobleman whose Babylonian faith had become tinc- 
tured with Christian teachings. Mani (or Manichzus) pro- 
claimed himself the prophet of a new gospel and preached it as 
far east as China and west of Persia among the lands where 
Christianity was growing. Attracting many followers, he was 
opposed by the orthodox sect in Ecbatana, crucified and flayed 
in the year 276. A century after his death, his faith had gained 
a strong footing in Persia, Mesopotamia, Transoxonia and as 
far west as Rome.! 

“Two beings made the beginning of the world, one Light and 
the other Darkness. Each is separate from the other... . 
Out of the dark region arose Satan, not that he was in himself 
from the beginning eternal, although the substances in his ele- 
ments were without beginning. These substances united .. . 
and went forth as Satan. . . . He spread confusion to right and 
left.”* Thereupon God created man, equipped him with the 
“five elements of light’? and sent him to do battle with Satan. 
Defeated by the latter, man was robbed of some of his light 
elements and infected with Hell substances. He was rescued 
by God and carried to Heaven. But the fundamental character 
of the world had now been set: good and evil had intermingled. 

To recover the light stolen by Satan, God made the earth to 
set free the precious substance, and the sun and the moon to 
receive it. Satan countered by creating Adam, storing in him 

1F. C. Baur (Das manichidisches Religions-system, Tiibingen, 1831) traces the 
religion back to Zoroastrianism and Buddhism (p. 458). Harnack says there were 
no important borrowings from the latter (History of Doctrine, Vol. III, p. 332). 


?From the Fihrist, of Mohamed ibn Ishak. Fliigel, Mani, seine Lehre und 
Schriften, p. 86. 
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for safekeeping as much light as he could, and also creating Eve, 
whose portion of the light was exceedingly tiny. The drama of 
existence became a struggle between the two kingdoms for the 
recovery of the light. Man’s essential task was to set free every 
possible particle. These portions of light were caught up by 
great buckets in the wheel of the Zodiac and poured, those which 
had mingled with cold demons, into the moon, those with hot, 
into the sun. Here they were once more to be purified and 
ascend to the Kingdom of Light. This process consummated, 
a fire was to burn up all earth; the hosts of Darkness were to 
sink forever into the pit; and the purified souls that had risen to 
Heaven were to rejoice at the restoring of the original glory, 
the complete and perfect separation of the two kingdoms. 

The morality enjoined was ascetic. The chief obstacle to the 
separating of light from darkness was lust. There were two 
orders of worshippers, the electi or celibate saints, and the 
auditores or laity. The electi performed the usual priestly 
offices. They were to abstain from meat, as this was the pro- 
duct of generation, a taint from which Mani’s biology absolved 
the vegetable world. It was an act of merit for a layman to 
provide a priest with fruits of the earth, as the eating of these 
by the latter set free the portions of light. As in the Catholic 
church, there was a doctrine of indulgences: a fund was consti- 
tuted of the virtues of the elect, out of which salvation might 
be drawn for the weaker. 

The appeal of this system to the more thoughtful, and the 
extent to which in time it was mingled with Christian teachings, 
may be gathered from the words of Faustus, an adherent learned 
enough to be engaged by Augustine in the historic debate: 
“We believe in one God. It is true we believe in two principles, 
but one we call God, and the other tA . . . or the Devil. If you 
think that this means two gods, you may as well think that 
health and sickness are two kinds of health. . . . '’’ ‘‘We wor- 
ship one deity under the threefold appellation of the Almighty 
God, the Father, and his son Christ and the Holy Spirit. While 
these are one, we believe that the Father properly dwells in 

1 Augustine: Contra Faustum Manich., Bk. 21, Ch. 1. 
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the highest or principal light which Paul (I Tim. VI, 16) calls 
‘light inaccessible’ and the Son in the second or visible light.””! 

The origins of Manichzism, its descent from older Persian 
faiths, its affiliations with Buddhism, its debt (despite an avowed 
hostility) to the Bible, are the business of the historian of re- 
ligion. This paper deals with the Manichzan teaching on good 
and evil, and more particularly with its dualism. If therefore we 
designate as Manichzan, (1) the belief that there are two dis- 
tinct principles, good and evil, in active conflict, (2) the assump- 
tion that the good principle is limited in power, (3) the promi- 
nence given to the struggle against evil in human life as related 
to the cosmic conflict, we shall find in the history of philosophy 
many forms of the Manichzan tendency from the earliest days 
to this. Not all dualism, to be sure, is Manichzan. Descartes, 
for example, though he distinguished between substantia cogitans 
and substantia extensa, did not explain the cosmos as consisting 
originally of these two and then disturbed by their conflict. 
We shall speak of dualism as Manichzan when it conforms in 
whole or in part to the threefold description mentioned. 

Mani’s idea of a cosmic conflict between relatively equi- 
potent principles was not original. In his own country, the 
early Sumerian nature-worship (afterwards adopted by the 
Akkadians), had taught men to believe in a warfare between the 
sun-god Marduk and Tiamat, good spirits and bad. The Persian 
invasion brought Zoroastrianism, whose followers, when Mani’s 
religion arose, opposed it bitterly. Perhaps they hated it the 
more cordially because it so resembled their own. The similari- 
ties were indeed striking; but between their own militant, opti- 
mistic, world-overcoming faith and the pessimistic, world- 
shunning faith of Mani, there were differences which the soldierly 
Zoroastrians would not allow to be slighted. It was they who 
had the new prophet executed.?_ Another sect which flourished 


1 Bk. 20, Ch. 2. 
: Manichaism. Zoroastrianism. 
Dualism absolute and eternal. Devil a fallen creature of God's and 
inferior in power. 
Creation due to conflict of two king- World made by God, pure and perfect. 
doms. 
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in Mani’s day (he himself had been a member) was that of the 
Mandzans (or Nasoreans, Sabians, Christians of St. John), 
related to Babylonian and Persian dualists and to the Christian 
Gnostics. They believed in a conflict between the soul’s “‘king- 
dom of the first life’’ and the material creations of the ‘kingdom 
of the second life.’ 

In Greece, there were many traces of the thinking which 
Mani’s dualism incorporated and emphasized. He acknowledged 
no debt to Greek speculation; but we know that he borrowed | 
from the New Testament; and he was close enough to at least 
one by-product of Hellenistic thought, namely Gnosticism, to 
make its resemblances to his own religion more than accidental. | 
A mathematician whose country had once been part of the 
Greek empire must have been well acquainted with Hellenic 
philosophic traditions. 

Among the earliest of these to emphasize stress ethical dualism 
was the cult of Orphism which flourished in Athens in the sixth 
century. It explained the good and evil in man as the result of a 
conflict between Dionysan and Titanic elements. Man contained 
both; and a severely ascetic morality was prescribed to drive the 
Titanic substance out. Part of the Orphic teaching was taken 
over by some of the Pythagoreans, who enforced the distinction 
between the perfect stellar world and an imperfect earth, relating 
the soul or good principle to the former, and the body or evil 
to the latter. Hence the ascetic ethics. The chief tendency in 
Pythagoreanism, however, was monistic.? 

So was Plato’s teaching monistic. Yet here, too, successors 
found ample encouragement for an ethical dualism akin to 














Material things evil except to the extent Earth, fire, water, pure and sacred. 
that they contain light. 


H Earth was to be destroyed. Earth was to be renovated. 
Procreation, wealth, eating of animal Encouraged. 
f food discouraged. 


1W. Brandt: Die manddische Religion. Manddische Schriften. Géttingen. 

2 There is a hint of dualism in Empedocles’ account of the four primal elements 
as moved by Harmony and Discord (Frag. 35). But except for calling forth Aris- 
totle’s criticism (Met. II, c. 4) that neither can be a first principle, this teaching had 
little effect upon the main currents of Greek thought. 
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Mani’s, though less drastic. Plato declared in the Timeus that 
the world had been created after the type of the eternal patterns; 
but the creative power was limited: it did not create the sense- 
world but found this given, and stamped the divine pattern upon 
it only “as far as this could be accomplished” (§ 30). ‘‘ Mind 
persuaded necessity to bring the greater part of created things 
to perfection. . . . Thus was the universe created. But to tell 
truly how this happened, one must include the other influence 
of the variable cause” (§ 48). ‘‘From God, the constructor, 
the world received all that is good in it, but from a previous 
state came elements of evil and unrighteousness” (Politicus, § 
73). Hence the ethical dualism described so frequently (v. 
Phedo, 66; Phedrus, 54) as a thwarting of soul by body.” 

Plato’s successors emphasize this dualism and the limitation 
upon the creative power.’ Philo makes God architect not creator. 
dAn exists from eternity and God sets it in order “in proportion 
to its receptive power.’* In Plutarch we get the usual insistence 
of the Neo-Pythagorean and the Neo-Platonist upon ethical 
dualism as the dualism of spirit and flesh in man, and of vods and 
t\n in the cosmos. We get also a remarkably emphatic insistence 
upon the non-omnipotence of God. Plutarch’s wrath had been 
aroused by the Stoic theodicy; and he picked out Chrysippus 
for an attack in which he absolved God from acquiescence in 
the world’s evil but saved the benevolence by sacrificing the 
omnipotence. The Stoics, he said, call God humane, “yet they 

1 See also Theetetus (176) and Leges (896) (906). On this head Anaxagoras had 
declared: ‘‘ All things were together and vois separated them and put them together.” 
Aristotle too made creation the action of the Prime Mover upon given matter 
(Met. XI, Ch. 3, 6). 

? This referring of evil to an ultimate intractability in id, explains in part why 
Plato, although he taught free will (Rep., 379, 380), never insisted as vigorously as 
the Bible upon the absolute responsibility of the sinner. A creator himself thwarted 
by the original recalcitrance in matter would be more indulgent to human frailty. 
Zeus could not say: ‘‘ Be ye perfect even as I am perfect.” 

Moreover, Plato's was an esthetic nature. As artist, he could appreciate how 
matter is unable to embody the perfect ideal. Note that Mani, whose god was 
thus limited, was a painter. 


* See Commentary on Timaus by Posidonius. 
* De Mundi Opificio, §6. 
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attribute to him savage and barbarous deeds. . . . If it be God 
who brings wars to pass, he is also the cause of our vices, pro- 
voking and perverting mankind as he does. . . . Chrysippus 
asks ‘whether some things may not be neglected, just as in great 
houses some grains of corn fall unnoticed, although the estate 
as a whole is managed well.’ And he adds that there is a large 
admixture of necessity in things. I pass over the recklessness of 
likening to the unnoticed fall of grains of corn such misfortunes 
of good and noble men as the execution of Socrates and Pytha- 
goras. . . . Is it not to blame God to say that evil spirits had 
been appointed to such offices? In that case God would be 
like a king who handed over his provinces to evil and stupid 
satraps. Finally, if there be a large admixture of necessity in 
things, God is not all-powerful. . . . 

“I would gladly learn from Chrysippus of what use vice is in 
the universe. . . . Does it benefit our beauty or our strength? 
. . . And is it not terrible that although what is useful to the 
farmer . . . leads to its proper end, yet what is created by God 
for virtue destroys and corrupts virtue?. . . If, as Chrysippus says, 
‘Not the smallest part exists otherwise than as Zeus wills,’ then 
more ruinous is this utterance. For it is ten thousand times more 
decent that the members of Zeus, deranged by his impotence, 
should do many absurd things contrary to his nature and will, 
than that there should be no wantonness and no wickedness of 
which he was not the cause.’”! 

In Plotinus, whose philosophy afforded Augustine a resting- 
place on his way from Manichzism to Christianity, we meet 
again Plato’s limitation of the creative power, the world being a 
mixture of vods and dvayxn.2 Though less ascetic than others 
of his age, he too like Mani casts a slur upon physical genera- 
tion.* 

1 De Stoicorum Repugnantiis, §§ 32-36. The principle opposing God Plutarch 
regards not as matter but as a third entity. It is significant of the Manichzan 
tendency in Plato's dualism that Plutarch cites Plato as authority for this belief. 
See De Anime Procreat. in Time@o, 6, 1014, 1015. Also De Iside et Osiride, 46, 58, 
where he refers again to Plato's ‘ malignant world-soul.” 

2 Enneads, Ill, 2, §4. From Plato, Plotinus also gets the argument which 
Augustine was to use in his own fashion (v, p. 499) that evil is not-being. Enneads, 


I, 8, §3. 
3 Enneads, I, 8 $4; VI, 9. 
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The speculations most akin to Mani’s were found in Gnosticism, 
the mixture of Greek philosophy and Jewish and Syrian religion 
flourishing in the first and second centuries A.D. in Babylonia, 
Persia, Phrygia, Egypt. Like Manichzism, its teachings re- 
sembled Christianity so closely that fathers of the church felt 
called upon to combat it. Marcion was an avowed follower of 
Paul. Although differing among themselves in many points, the 
Gnostics agreed in asserting the independence and eternity of 
matter, the difference between the creator of the world and the 
Supreme God, the origin of the present world from a fall of 
man or from an undertaking hostile to God, the doctrine that 
evil is inherent in matter and is therefore a physical potence.' 
Creation is the mingling of two primordial kingdoms.? In some 
accounts, it is the work of a single Demiurge; according to others, 
of several fallen divinities. Valentinus relates the creation to 
the emanation doctrine of the Neo-Platonists, creation being a 
lapse from perfection.® 

Ethical dualism thus plays an important réle in the Gnostic 
system. There is in man a good principle derived from the 
light elements which Sophia (for all her presumption in forgetting 
that only the Perfect and Uncreated could make a perfect world) 
could not help transmitting from the Pleroma. The bad is 
equally primal. All earthly things, according to Tertullian’s 
account, belong to the lower god of creation, all ‘invisibilia’ to 
the good god. Neo-Platonism appears in making the realm of 
darkness the realm of metaphysical evil, that is, of the ‘non- 
being,’ essential to the perfection of Being. The ‘void’ is 
essential to the glory of the ‘full’ or Pleroma. All the sects 
required an ascetic discipline. Redemption was a progressive 
purging of the soul from earthly hindrances in order that it 

1 Harnack, History of Doctrine, Vol. I, pp. 247 ff. 

2** Materia subjacens gave the stuff out of which the Old Testament God created 
the world.” Tertullian (Library Ante-Nicene Christianity), I, 15. 

*Hippolytus (Library Ante-Nicene Christianity), VII, 21 ff. See Hastings, 
Cyclopedia Relig. and Ethics, Articles ‘‘ Valentinus,” etc.; Harnack, History of 


Doctrine, 1, pp. 227 ff. 
* Tertullian, op. cit., I, 16. 
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might ascend from star to star into the Pleroma. As this was 
possible only to the few, two classes of men were sharply con- 
trasted, the spiritual or mvevparixol and the earthly, ddcxol. 
The kinship of good and bad with physical principles, as in 
Manichzism, led to superstitious practices by which the soul 
might ascend.' 

We come next to the relation of Manichzism to the thought 
of one of the ablest thinkers in the Roman Catholic Church. 
Augustine, whose teachings influenced Aquinas, Anselm, Luther, 
Descartes, had been a follower of Mani; and his refutation of 
this earlier belief constitutes one of the three great controversies 
in which his main thoughts were developed. Reacting against 
the idea that God’s power could be at all limited, he reached 
a conception of absoluteness which left its mark upon all later 
theology. He was led (with modifications resulting from 
the Pelagian controversy) to the view of free-will which is 
quoted in every debate on the subject. As we shall see, the 
spirit which found satisfaction in Mani’s account of the war 
between good and evil expressed itself, even in the new faith, in 
the same acute sense of a profound ethical dualism; and it still 
persists in the church whose doctrines and polity he helped so 
largely to shape. 

The keynote of his thinking is his keen consciousness of the 
tug of evil. Whence did evil come and why? These questions, 
he said in his Confessions, ‘greatly harassed me when rather 
young, and cast me headlong among the heretics.” But before 
he became a Christian, he had become a Neo-Platonist. The 
bridge was easy. Plato’s teaching, “that there were two worlds, 
one spiritual wherein truth itself dwelt, the other tangible to 
sense,’ was affiliated with Manichean dualism and with the 
Christian dualism of heaven and earth. 

From the Neo-Platonists, he got the argument, “evil is not- 


1 Note the connection between Gnosticism and the tenets of the Essenes and the 
Jewish Cabalists of the Middle Ages. The Essenes were probably influenced both 
by Persian beliefs and by Neo-Pythagoreanism (Essenes in Encyclopedia Biblica, 
and Hastings, op. cit.). 

2 Contra Academicos, I, 3, 17. 
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being,” which he used against the Manichezans. The conception 
goes back to Plato’s thought that existences are real to the 
extent that they participate in the eternal ideas.' Augustine 
argued that the supreme good, original, eternal, unchangeable, 
can be asserted only of God.?_ But as evil destroys its own exist- 
ence, it cannot be substantial, essential, existential. God is 
not the author of evil, since the cause of all being cannot at the 
same time be the cause of not-being, that is, of tendency to non- 
existence (Ch. 2). Evil therefore is not a substance but a disa- 
greement hostile to substance (Ch. 8). 

To Augustine such a conception could not remain merely 
speculative. In his De Civitate Dei, he gave it a notable practical 
application. This remarkable book, called forth largely by the 
destruction of Rome, enforced the point that the great calamity 
should be regarded as further evidence that the real home for 
men was Heaven. All earthly cities were civitates diaboli. 
Rome had been founded by a fratricide, and the first of all city- 
builders was Cain. Conceived in wickedness, all earthly cities 
were to be destroyed, a thoroughly concrete application of the 
practical import in the tendency, inherent in evil, to ‘non-exist- 
ence.’ 

Augustine insists also that there is no absolute evil: some things, 
e.g., heat and cold, are good in moderation and bad in excess; 
poisons and antidotes are interchangeable when used properly.‘ 
Instead of good and evil, Manichzans ought logically to require 
four principles, a good and a bad in themselves, a good and a 


1E. g., Sophistus, 237-259. Aristotle, following a lead of Plato’s, spoke of the 
first principle as perfect and of the ‘tendency to decay or corruption” in things 
evil (Met., VIII, Ch. 9). The argument appears frequently in Neo-Platonism. 
Plotinus defined evil as “‘some form of not-being” (Enneads, I, 8, §3). Origen 
calls evil ré otx dv (Johan., II, 7,65). Pantheists are attracted by this conception. 
See Spinoza's insistence upon degrees of reality, and Emerson's characterization of 
evil as ‘‘ merely privative not absolute” (Div. Coll. Address). 

2 De Moribus Manicheorum, Ch.1. In De Civ. Dei, “the opposite of God is not 
Being in any of its forms, but non-being, and evil which is its product’ (XII, 2). 
The Neo-Platonist argument appears in the statement that “the beauty of the world 
is shaped by the opposition of contraries” (De Civ. Dei, XI, 18). 

3 De Civ. Dei, XIV, XV, 1-5. 

* Contra Faustum, Ch. 11-14. 
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bad in relation. Whence therefore evil? It was not substance; 
it did not come from God. It was the result of man’s misuse of 
free-will. This familiar argument, developed and modified in 
the controversy with Pelagius, need not be discussed here. The 
point to note is that the problem of evil which had first led 
Augustine to Manichzism brought him to the exceedingly im- 
portant Christian doctrine of a God so absolute that in the dis- 
pensing of grace he could not be bound even by the merits of 
Adam’s children. 

But though the dualism was thus overcome in theory, in prac- 
tice it remained an exceedingly vivid affair. Nowhere has the 
war between good and evil as a cosmic struggle been more sharply 
urged than by Augustine and his church. Heaven is set over, 
once and for all, against the world. Between the two there is 
no compromise, only war. The Church which Augustine helped 
to build is more than a school of philosophy or a charity society: 
it is ecclesia militans, an army headed by God and his archangels, 
and under them a band of highly-trained priests organized with 
Roman efficiency to conduct the war. Well might Augustine 
reflect that if life was to be envisaged sub specie certaminis, 
he had lost little by giving up the dualism of Mani. 

Except among the Paulicians and the Cathari or Albigenses, 
Manichzism is in little evidence during the Middle Ages.2, The 
absoluteness of the deity was unquestioned; and it was rein- 
forced by the Roman passion for unity. Among the Cathari 
(so-called because of their rites of purification) the Manichzan 
heresy flourished vigorously for a time despite the attempts at 
suppression from Rome. It had been introduced into the west 
by missionaries from Bulgaria in the eleventh century.’ It 
opposed spirit and body. All matter was vile. Withdrawal 


1 Augustine was perhaps familiar with the difficulty raised in Plato’s Par- 
menides where Socrates is asked if there is not an eternal pattern for each sort of 
existence, even for mud, hair, filth, etc. Compare Moore's Principia (pp. 208- 
225) on “mixed evils and mixed goods.” 

?It was known to the Mohammedans. The chief first hand source is the text 
contained in the Fihrist or Catalogue, compiled by Mohammed ibn Ishak circa 
1000. It is translated in Fliigel, Mani, seine Lehre und Schriften. 

* Hastings, Cycl. Relig. and Eth., 1, p. 278. Lea, however, questions this origin 


(Inquisition, I, p. 90). 
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from the world was advocated. Men were divided into two 
classes on the basis of their capacity to live the life of the spirit. 
“This hybrid doctrine spread so rapidly and resisted so stub- 
bornly the sternest efforts at suppression that at one time it 
may fairly be said to have threatened the permanent existence 
of Christianity itself. The explanation may perhaps be found 
in the fascination which the dualistic theory . . . offers to 
those who regard the existence of evil as incompatible with the 
supremacy of an all-wise and beneficent God.’"! 

With the modern age, speculation becomes freer. Hence 
though we nowhere meet Manichzism as a religious practice, 
we find thinkers in abundance who either look upon the creative 
power as limited, or regard good and evil as aboriginally anti- 
thetic. When we speak of limitations upon the creative power, 
we have reference of course to forces beyond the control of the 
deity, and offering resistance to the deity’s good. That God 
could not will anything contrary to reason (‘‘the limitation of 
logic,”” according to Thomas Aquinas), or that imperfection is 
necessarily bound up with finite existence (e.g., the body cannot 
consist wholly of the eye, ‘the metaphysical evil”’ of Descartes 
and Leibniz), is a different matter from the Manichzan opposi- 
tion which Huxley finds the cosmic process offering to the 
ethical. Or to say with Cudworth, Clark, Wollaston that there 
is an eternal and immutable morality, ‘‘a moral fitness in ac- 
tions prior to all will which determines the Divine Conduct,” 
is to put upon the deity a limitation quite different from that 
which Mill finds in the architect whose product can be called 
the work of benevolence only by disavowing the omnipotence. 
The conception of limitation being thus defined, the Manichaean 
tendency is met in widely different modern philosophies. 

The relation to Platonism appears in the Aurora of Jacob 
Boehme (1610). To him the struggle in man was part of 
the cosmic struggle. Everywhere he saw antithesis. This 
fundamental fact must be due to something essentially dualistic 
in the one prime cause. His preface declares that ‘‘ two qualities 
existed in Nature from the beginning.”” Hence arose two king- 

1H. Lea, Hist. Inquisition in Middle Ages, Vol. I, p. 89. 
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doms, a heavenly and a hellish (§ 84). ‘The bad quality hath 
wrestled with the good ever since the beginning” (§ 18). The 
creative principle is dual. ‘In God’s own nature is eternal 
contrast.” ‘“‘The Devil is in God but shut up in the divine 
night.” The world as we now know it began when Lucifer 
attempted to become greater than God.2? The explanation 
lies in the fact that pure unity with nothing to oppose it has no 
occasion to exercise will. This metaphysical evil is frequently 
adduced in the theodicies.‘ Boehme was more daring in making 
the deity a dual being and in putting forward (albeit as poetry) 
his own creation-myths in explanation. 

Something of Boehme’s thought reappeared in Schelling’s 
Treatise on Human Freedom. In his Philosophy of Nature, 
Schelling had explained the sense-world as reason pushing its 
way up to self-consciousness. But then he began to ask why 
the Absolute projected itself into the sense-order when the step 
involved a farewell to perfection. It was no answer to say (in 
Philosophy and Religion) that the Ideas (bridges between the 
Absolute and the world) shared the Absolute’s freedom: it was 
not wholly rational for an absolute freedom to will to become 
finite. Hence, in the Treatise on Human Freedom, he asked 
whether this lapse might not be due to some imperfection in the 
Absolute. The result was Schelling’s dualistic conception. 
Along with ideal reason, there existed in the Absolute a dark, 
blind Abyss of unreason, sheer unconscious will. The world 
was the product of both forces.’ History is the tale of the 
resultant conflict in the life of the race. 

Edward von Hartmann posited a similar dualism in the 
creative principle. But whereas Schelling fixed attention upon 
the evolution of ideal reason, Hartmann fixed upon the urgency 


1 Concerning the Election of Grace, chap. IV, § 134. 

2 Aurora, Ch. 13, 14, 18. 

* Boehme's kinship with Schopenhauer is evident in his Threefold Life of Man: 
“ All things stand in the will, and in the will they are conducted" (p. 56). 

‘Cf. e. g., Leibniz’s thesis in the Theodiceé that a world of none but perfect 
beings would be self-contradictory. 

5 Treatise on Human Freedom, I, Ch. 7. 

* He acknowledged the debt to Boehme and Schelling, Phil. of Unconscious, 
Vol. II, p. gr. 
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of unconscious will. Even reason itself, he says (with many 
modern psychologists) was called into being by the basically 
irrational element in consciousness. The world is the product 
of both forces. Both are found in God.! Hartmann called him- 
self a monist. God is the All-One. ‘The will and reason .. . 
in the Absolute contradict each other as little as the redness 
and the perfume in a rose.’”” The illustration is unconvincing. 
Even if, like Schopenhauer, Hartmann had made the world the 
product of will alone, a dualism more or less Manichean would 
have been implied in the fact that the will is never satisfied and 
that it has no meaning apart from the meeting with resistance. 
He is as pessimistic as Schopenhauer in holding that the essential 
dissatisfaction in will causes a preponderance of pain. But it 
is hard to see why pain should predominate if the Unconscious 
were not thwarted by a force beyond its control.* 

Among the skeptics the Manichzan tendency received friendly 
recognition. Pierre Bayle was far more cordial than was good 
for his reputation. In his Dictionary article Manicheans, he 
says that their heresy might be refuted by reasons @ priori 
[i. e., a self-subsistent, necessary and Eternal Being must be 
One], but that the experience of evils and contraries in the world 
seems to require the Persian interpretation. The only answer 
is given by revelation. Illogical as it is to suppose that evil 
can come from a perfectly good and holy principle, it is neverthe- 
less the fact. These statements brought down upon Bayle the 
accusation of skepticism. Accordingly, in the closing volume of 
the Dictionary (Explanation II), he refuted the Manichzan heresy 
by showing that the order of the universe requires a single maker, 
and that Manichzism really requires three principles, a good, an 
evil, and a third, passive and capable of receiving either of the 
other two. In the light of Bayle’s objections to Spinoza’s view 
of the universe as a single individual substance, we can under- 
stand why this disavowal was regarded as disingenuous. 


1 Pt. C, Ch. 8. 

? Vol. 3, p. 191. 

* Schiller of Oxford characterizes Hartmann's view as an admission that “the 
absolute created the world, or entered upon the world-process, in a fit of insanity” 
(Riddle of the Sphinx, p. 324, note). 

‘In his articles,‘Paulicians,’ ‘Marcionites ' Bayle says the same of Gnostic dualism. 
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Voltaire regarded matter as eternally existent, not created 
by God but shaped “‘like clay under the potter’s wheel.’ Evil 
is therefore due to the fact that God, though benevolent, is con- 
fronted by insuperable limitations. Voltaire’s replies to Leib- 
nizian optimism in Candide are familiar. 

David Hume professed a belief in a single author of Nature; 
yet he left the door wide open to the belief that this deity was 
not perfect. ‘The order of the universe proves an omnipotent 
mind;’ but like Bayle, Hume repeated often that the “best 
foundations for such a belief lie . . . in faith and revelation.’ 
“To reconcile the indifference and contingency of human actions 
with prescience, or to defend absolute decrees, and yet free the 
Deity from being the author of sin, has been found hitherto 
to exceed the power of philosophy.’’* ‘You have no ground to 
ascribe to [the Deity] any qualities but what you see he has 
actually . . . displayed in his productions .... Hence all 
the fruitless industry to account for the ill appearances of nature 
and save the honour of the gods, whilst we must acknowledge 
the reality of that evil and disorder with which the world so 
much abounds.’’® 

In the Dialogues of Natural Religion, he says that the sin and 
sorrow of the world suggest “a blind nature impregnated by a 
great vivifying principle and pouring forth from her lap without 
discernment or parental care her maimed and abortive chil- 
dren” (XI, p. 518). Thedesign argument may just as well point 
to a finite God or to many Gods (V, p. 461). Perhaps there were 
two Gods in conflict; but Nature’s uniformities require a unity as 
their probable origin. Nevertheless that this deity may not 
have been all-powerful, we gather from the words which Hume 
puts without refutation into the mouth of Cleanthes in the 


1 Dictionary, article ‘Matter’, sec. II. 

2 Treatise of Human Nature, Bk. I, Pt. III, Sec. 14. 

3 Ing. Concerning Princ. Human Understanding, Pt. II, Sec. 12. 

4 Ibid., Sec. 8. 

5 Ibid., Sec. 11. Also Dialogues of Natural Religion (Pt. 11), pp. 433 ff; (Pt. 
IV), p. 461. 

* Treatise of Human Nature, Bk. I, Pt. III, Sec. 14. Cf. also Lotze, Phil. of 
Religion, §71. See also Ing. concerning Prin. of Morals, Sec. V, Pt. Il. Hume re- 
jects the idea of an evil god on the ground that there is no sheer evil in man. 
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closing dialogue: ‘‘Supposing the Author of Nature to be finitely 
perfect, though far exceeding mankind, a satisfactory account 
may then be given of natural and moral evil. . . . Benevolence 
regulated by wisdom and limited by necessity may produce 
such a world as the present.’ 

Immanuel Kant’s thinking was essentially dualistic; and his 
attempts to reconcile the empirical and the noumenal orders by 
means of an omnipotent Creator scarcely did the man justice. 
In his thought good is given cosmic significance by the fact that 
the good will is the only absolute good in the universe,? and that 
the good or rational act is characterized by universality and 
necessity.’ There is in man a “radical evil,” a propensity to 
invert the relation which ought to exist between the two orders.* 
Into the origin of this evil we must not inquire.5 We must take 
its existence for granted as we must the existence of the two 
worlds. The origin of things reason may not probe. 

We need not repeat Kant’s refutation of the ontological, 
cosmological, physico-theological proofs for the existence of a 
perfect creator. There is some hope in the argument from de- 
sign; but ‘‘the utmost that could be established by such a proof 
would be an architect ... always ... hampered by the 
quality of the material . . . not a creator.® 

The only reason for believing in an all-knowing, all-powerful, 
all-good God is to accept the demands of the “‘ practical reason” 
and to recognize that only such a creator can guarantee that the 
universe will pay its due tribute to the superior, noumenal order 
by rewarding the exercise of virtue with eternal happiness. 
The argument is weak; and its weakness shows why the appeal 
of Manichzism has been so persistent. So powerful a thinker 
as Kant was able to establish the case for belief in a single perfect 
deity only by this very inadequate reasoning—that is, asserting 


' Part XI, p. 507. 

? Met. of Morals, p. t. 

4 Op. cit., p. 66. 

* Religion within the Bounds of Mere Reason, Pt. I. 

5 Op. cit., p. 351. 

* Critique of Pure Reason, p. 627 et ante. See also Critique of Judgment, pp. 367 
ff., where he says the design argument points just as logically toa Demon as to a 
good god, to many as to one. 
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the absolute supremacy of the good will, defining duty as action 
in accord with the pure dictates of such a will, he shifted his 
ground and introduced a different and misleading conception by 
declaring that virtue was to be rewarded with happiness. His 
only way of bridging the two orders was his unwarranted intro- 
duction of the paymaster Creator. 

John Stuart Mill avows Manichzism with great frankness. 
In his Three Essays on Religion he pleads for the idea of a limited 
deity as the “only theory . . . wholly clear both of intellectual 
contradiction and of moral obliquity.” The very argument of 
design militates against the omnipctence idea, since design im- 
plies ‘‘ the necessity for contrivance, the need of employing means, 
—a consequence of the limitation of power.”* Even so thorough- 
going an absolutist as F. H. Bradley argues in something of 
this fashion for a distinction between the Absolute and God: 
“The Absolute can have no unsatisfied desire.’” 

Like other agnostics, Comte envisaged the ethical task of 
man as part of a world-conflict between nature and the ideal. 
Nature, which man must “order’’ so that he may progress, is 
an external limiting fatality. To Huxley, “social progress 
means a checking of the cosmic process at every step.’’> Nature 
is simply non-moral. “If Ormuzd has not had his way, neither 
has Ahriman” (p. 202). The “cosmic process” is the struggle 
for existence; the opposing or “ethical process’’ is reduced to 
the benevolent dispositions which “tend to the suppression of the 
qualities best fitted for success in the [cosmic] struggle’’ (p. 31). 
For an agnostic, Huxley declared himself perhaps too positively 
upon the “‘cosmic”’ process. But a better answer to his view is 
needed than the reply of post-Darwinian religious philosophers 
that good is just as “natural” to the cosmos as evil. The 
answer still leaves a dualism to be explained or transcended. 

In passing, we may note Samuel Butler’s God the Known and the 


1 Three Essays on Religion, p. 116. 

2P. 176. 

* Appearance and Reality, p. 156. Cf. Fichte’s statement: “In the concept 
of personality is involved that of limits." Vocation of Man, p. 159. 

* General View of Positivism, pp. 17 ff. 

5 **Romanes Address" in Evolution and Ethics, p. 53. Cf. Schopenhauer’s insis- 
tence upon essential strife in nature, World as Will and Idea, I, §27. 
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Unknown,' in which, somewhat like Giordano Bruno whom he 
quotes (p. 28), the author makes the deity a single person com- 
prising the whole of animate existence as distinct from inanimate 
(p. 55). The main interest of the book lies in the exposition of 
the difficulties in the way of conceiving God as both absolute 
and personal. God therefore is limited; and “in return for 
the limitations . . . we render it possible for men to believe in 
Him and love Him not with their lips only but with their hearts 
and lives’’ (p. 72). 

Professor Howison finds in evolution the warrant for belief 
in a God who must combat an evil for whose origin he is in no 
wise responsible. God works to eradicate this aboriginal evil 
by raising the souls of men as near to his own level as possible. 
He is not even the creator of these souls; for The Limits of Evo- 
lution outlines a system of Idealistic Pluralism in which all the 
souls are uncreated and equally free. In this eternal republic 
God is primus inter pares, related to the other souls, not as 
causa efficiens, but as causa finalis. Pluralistic as Howison’s 
system is, it comes close to Manichzism: ‘“‘The whole of evil . . . 
falls into the causation that belongs to the minds other than 
God's” (p 402). ‘‘Everysoul . . . carries in its being an aspect 
of negation to its divine nature. . . . [There is] an irrepressible 
conflict between the free reason, moving in response to its Ideal 
and this actual, antagonising Check”’ (p. 364). The implication 
of dualism in this irrepressible hindrance to the divine power 
from an evil Check uncreated by that power, should be quite 
plain. 

F. C. S. Schiller explicitly makes his immanent deity a finite, 
“growing’’ divinity who encounters the opposition of an evil 
co-existent from the beginning with the good.2 ‘An infinite 
God can have neither personality nor consciousness; for they 
both depend on limitation. Wisdom or intelligence is an es- 
sentially finite quality, shown in the adaptation of means to 
ends.””* 


1 Yale Univ. Press, 1917. First pub. 1879. In Unconscious Memory (Chap. 
5), he retracts the distinction between organic and inorganic. 

* Riddle of the Sphinx, pp. 353, 416. 

*P.307. Cf. Mill, p. 506, ante. Pragmatists constantly remind us that thinking 
is a function of the encountering of obstacles. 
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Dr. McTaggart is an Idealist for whom the Absolute is simply 
the sum of individual minds. God's goodness is saved by making 
him non-omnipotent,' a view which the author holds more 
acceptable ‘‘than the belief that the destinies of the universe 
are at the mercy of a being who with the resources of omnipotence 
at his disposal, decided to make a universe no better than this” 
(p. 219). Chapters 6, 7, repeat and amplify the arguments of 
Mill. 

Dr. Rashdall is another Idealist who cannot identify God with 
the Absolute. For purposes of morality it is better to think of 
God's power as limited.*, Human duty can best coéperate with 
a Will of perfect goodness but finite power. ‘The limitation 
must not be conceived . . . as imposed by the existence of 
some other ‘being’ . . . [but] as part of the ultimate nature of 
things. All that really exists must have some limits. . . . Space 
and time are unlimited just because they are not real”’ (p. 237). 
Does this not covertly assume the dualism which it professes 
to avoid? Is the thwarting “ultimate nature of things” an 
empty abstraction? To call the limitations of God “eternal 
necessities which are part of his own eternal nature”’ (p. 242), does 
not overcome the dualism but shifts its origin. It simply assumes 
with Boehme and Schelling a dualism within the Godhead, a 
perfect will and its co-existent hindrance. 

Professor Ward’s Pluralism, though different from Dr. Rash- 
dall’s, makes similar admissions and exposes itself to like 
objection. ‘“‘The problem of evil is greatly simplified [by 
admitting] what is inaccurately styled ‘the doctrine of a finite 
God.’’* Our pluralistic experience leads us for origin and 
ultimate end to the One; but if the One were absolute, there 
would be no need for human co-workers (p. 439). The limita- 
tion does not consist in the thwarting influence of a principle 
of evil: ‘‘There is no principle of evil. There is moral order; 
but evil is only disorder. . . . The struggle with evil is not a 
struggle for supremacy; . . . it is an advance against hindrances, 
which exist only as hindrances, not as beings having ends of 

1 Some Dogmas of Religion, chap. 8. 

2 Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. II, pp. 240, 288, 290. 

* Realm of Ends, p. 438. 
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their own” (p. 376). The limitation is eternally self-imposed: 
“An omnipotent being that could not limit itself would hardly 
deserve the name of God, would in fact be only a directionless 
energy of unlimited amount” (pp. 243, 244). 

Is anything important gained, however, by either of these 
positions? Whether the hindrance be actively malevolent or 
quite inert, the thwarting which it offers remains nevertheless 
a fact. And, in the second place, the self-limitation imposed by 
the deity explains little. If his energy must be not “direction- 
less’’ but purposive, does this answer the final question: Why 
was it necessary to direct the evolutionary process in one direc- 
tion rather than another? 

Bergson’s answer simply takes for granted the existence of the 
refractory elemen tand of the élan vital. To Professor James 
such a reply not only simplifies the problem of evil but imparts 
greater justification to men’s struggle against badness. ‘The 


only way of escape from . . . the mystery of the fall, of ‘evil,’ 
etc.... is to... assume that the superhuman conscious- 
ness . . . has itself an external environment and consequently 


is finite." His reference to the Absolute as a mere name for 
our right to take a moral holiday has often been quoted.? Hence 
the pragmatic conclusion with its implied ethical dualism: 
“Not why evil should exist at all but how we can lessen the 
actual amount of it, is the sole question we need consider” 
(p. 124). Dr. Dewey disposes of the problem in the same way.® 

We can see therefore why Manichzism, whether avowed or 
implied, appears so often in one form or another in the history 
of philosophy. It permits the ethical character of the deity to 
be saved as it cannot be when God is counted all-powerful. 
Even such a view as Royce’s, that the Absolute suffers with his 
creatures, would still fail to explain why omnipotence could 
find no other way to its “perfect selfhood” than through the 
sin and sorrow (albeit shared) of mortals. We have seen how 
this difficulty led Howison to give up the idea of God as efficient 


1A Pluralistic Universe, pp. 309 ff. 

? Bradley had raised the same objection. See Appearance and Reality, pp. 442, 
443. 

5 Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, pp. 69 ff. 
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cause. For the same reason, A. Seth Pringle-Pattison in his 
Gifford Lectures is obliged to give the term ‘omnipotent’ a 
very decided wrench: ‘The divine omnipotence consists in the 
all-compelling power of goodness and love to enlighten the 
grossest darkness and to melt the hardest heart. . . . The ulti- 
mate conception of God is not that of a preéxistent Creator .. . 
but that of the eternal Redeemer of the world.’' But if God 
is no more to be counted Creator, surely we may well ask not 
only by what right the old name is retained for a quite new con- 
cey ‘ion, but also whether it would not be better to assert openly 
that the “darkness and the hard heart”’ here taken for granted 
should be recognized as thus given and unexplained. 

All attempts at explanation of evil are bound to fail. Dr. 
Adler’s view, in his Ethical Philosophy of Life, that effort should 
go not into explaining evil but into utilizing the ethical percep- 
tions which attend the combatting of it, suggests, we venture to 
think, the more satisfactory handling of this ancient problem. 

HENRY NEUMANN. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOL, 
New York. 


1 Idea of God in Recent Philosophy, p. 411. 
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Idealism and the Modern Age. By GEorGE Pirwpton ApAMs. New 
Haven, Yale University Press; London, Oxford University Press. 
1919.—pp. Ix, 253. 

This book undertakes a survey and an analysis, partly historical 
in character, of the systems of ideas which have been mainly 
responsible for the present form of modern life, with its fundamental 
problems and conflicts. In general, it is a vindication of idealism 
against naturalism and instrumentalism, and the author's practical 
interest in the questions which he has discussed, though not made 
prominent, appears both from his preface and from occasional remarks 
throughout the text. “‘When the time comes to decide what the 
world order of the future is to be,”” he asks at the close of the first 
chapter, “shall we go back to those structures and habits of thought 
which rest upon the maintenance and the balance of interests, or 
shall we go forward to a world in which our interests are worth con. 
serving, not because they happen to be our interests, but because 
they participate in an objective and sharable good? We know now 
as never before what the modern world means. Shall we go back to 
naturalism and conflict, or forward to idealism and codperation?”’ 


(p. 12). 
There are ten chapters with the following titles: I, ‘The Modern 
Problem"; II, ‘“‘Democracy and the Modern Economic Order”; 


III, “The Religious Tradition"’; IV,‘ Platonism and Christianity”; 
V, “The Isolation of Mind and of Self"; VI, “‘The Mind's Participa- 
tion in Reality’; VII, “Idealism and the Autonomy of Values’’; 
VIII, “Knowledge and Behavior, Body and Mind"’; IX, “The Self 
and the Community”; X, ‘The Interpretation of Religion”. 
Idealism, as the author defines it, “‘may be viewed as the theoretical 
framework for a certain attitude and temper in which the mind looks 
forward to ideal yet objective, significant structures in which human 
experience may participate. Such an idea system may be set over 
against that idea system in which the mind is the spokesman of and 
the instrument for some vital interest which exists as a fact of nature, 
and which is bent upon its maintenance, its expansion, and the exploi- 
tation and control of all which the world may offer’ (p. 13). The 
practical attitude and ideas which are denoted by idealism are his- 
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torically bound up with some of the deeper characteristics of religion. 
Instrumentalism or naturalism, which is throughout set in sharp 
contrast with idealism, is said to be allied with democracy, the modern 
industrial and economic interests, and science. Finally, this contrast 
is taken to apply, in general terms at least, to ancient and medieval 
thought on the one hand, and to the modern system of ideas on the 
other. “Neither to Greek philosophy nor to Christianity did it 
appear that the vocation of man consisted in the rational and scientific 
control over life and over nature’s energies in order to satisfy human 
desires. For Aristotle and St. Thomas, speaking respectively for the 
ancient and the medieval worlds, man’s essential vocation was con- 
templation, the possession, in thought or in feeling, of those eternal 
and absolute perfections and forms which are both the ultimately 
real and the ultimately valuable” (p. 8). On the other hand, “the 
naturalism and subjectivism of modern thought have expressed in the 
language of theory those formative and practical forces which have 
fashioned the characteristic institutions and habits of life in modern, 
west-European and American culture. . . . The mind looks back- 
ward to needs, interests, and desires rather than forward to ‘The 
Idea of the Good.’ Ideas are servants of the will to live; science and 
knowledge exist in order to yield power, to be useful instruments in 
the satisfaction of human wants” (p. 141). 

These are the generalizations which form the framework and plan 
of this essay, and which the author illustrates and supports through- 
out the various chapters. In general, he does not fail to make the 
necessary reservations and exceptions in his consideration of details, 
and his discussions are marked by sound scholarship and philosophical 
insight. He recognizes also the necessity of making a place for the 
interests and ideas of instrumentalism which characterize the modern 
age within the system of idealism which he defends. This is of course 
the most difficult part of his task, and we shall later have to raise the 
question as to how successfully this has been accomplished. 

It is not possible within the limits of this review to give a summary 
of the different chapters of Professor Adams’s book. There is a 
good deal of repetition, but the main points are presented with great 
clearness and the treatment is full of instruction and suggestiveness. 
One of its chief merits consists in the connection of philosophical 
ideas with broader issues of theory and practice in other fields of 
thought. I have found the discussion of English Empiricism particu- 
larly enlightening; and his statement that “‘in Hume's philosophy is 
embedded practically the whole of instrumentalism and of modern 
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biological naturalism” (p. 230), seems to be fully justified. The 
account of how in the modern period ideas become isolated from 
objects and withdraw into the inner subjective sphere of the individual 
consciousness is also well worked out. As a consequence of this 
separation of ideas from objects, as Professor Adams shows, the 
epistemological problem assumes a central place in modern philosophy, 
and also ideas come to be regarded more and more as ‘instrumental’ 
in character. One cannot fail to obtain new light on the significance 
of the movement of philosophical ideas in their relation to the broader 
issues of thought from Professor Adams's admirable survey of this 
field. 

At the same time, I think that the sharp antithesis that he sets up 
between Platonism and Christianity on the one hand, and modern 
philosophy on the other, has led him to misinterpret or neglect what 
is after all perhaps the most important tradition of modern thought. 
The modern age cannot be understood apart from the systems of 
thought which have found in the principle of Reason the standard of 
value and of reality. The significance of the philosophy of Descartes 
and of Spinoza is surely obscured when they are exhibited as the 
fore-runners of subjectivism. And it is more strange still to find 
that a book on idealism and the modern age has almost no reference 
either to German philosophy or to the English idealists of the nine- 
teenth century and of the present day. We are told, indeed, that 
“Kant is... preéminently the philosopher of the modern age”’ 
(p. 162), and in one or two passages his view is contrasted with that 
of Plato, and there are a few incidental references to Green and to 
Bradley. Royce’s views are naturally often quoted, as well as those 
of Webb, Simmel, Scheler, and other writers who oppose instru- 
mentalism. Nevertheless, one cannot avoid the feeling that the 
author is too ready to hand the modern age over to the enemy, and 
that he has not kept sufficiently in mind the ‘great allies’ of Idealism 
who have not bowed the knee to Instrumentalism. 

A similar objection might perhaps be raised regarding the assump- 
tion that Democracy and Science are necessarily connected with 
Instrumentalism. And, finally, one comes to question whether any 
of the sharp contrasts that the author has drawn are really serviceable 
in helping us to understand the historical and logical relationships 
of the modern age. Is there any such a sharp antithesis of idea and 
of attitude as that indicated between ancient and medieval thought 
on the one side and that of the modern period? No one can doubt 
that there are differences, but is it not an oversimplification and a 
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neglect of facts to sum them up under the headings of contemplation 
and instrumentalism and naturalism? I do not see how either Platon- 
ism or Christianity can be regarded as ‘quiescent’ and without any 
program of practical reform. Because the representatives of these 
systems of ideas did not devote themselves to our methods of reform, 
or did not perceive all the practical consequences of their principles, one 
should not, I think, conclude that they were quite content to accept 
the world as it is. And, again, it may be questioned whether actual 
facts and historical motives are not rather obscured than elucidated 
when ‘Democracy’ and ‘Science’ are definitely ranged on the side 
of naturalism. The moving forces of modern Democracy are various 
and complex, but they continue to be nourished and supported by the 
ideal of a common reason and of universal brotherhood. In the same 
way, modern Science is something more than instrumental in its 
motives and purposes, and is still sustained and fertilized by the 
waters that flow from the deep springs of contemplation. If this 
were not true, if the breach between the forces which have formed 
the modern point of view and Idealism were as complete as Professor 
Adams’s survey represents it to be, the case of the latter doctrine 
would indeed be hopeless, and it would be idle to talk of any recon- 
ciliation. Professor Adams has too easily granted to Pragmatism its 
claim to be the representative of Science and Democracy and every- 
thing that is modern. It is true that he makes a reservation on behalf 
of religion, but even religion, he acknowledges, has been “‘ weathered 
down” and rendered “problematic’’ by the dominatjng forces of 
modern life. There isa real difficulty here. Idealism can be defended 
only if the ideal is to be found in the actually existing order. I 
believe that it is possible to demonstrate the ideality of the natural 
through a survey of the movements of the modern period,—and one 
might find much in Professor Adams’s chapters to confirm this view. 
But he himself, as I think, has made it almost impossible to find any 
logical reconciliation between the modern age and Idealism just 
because he has begun by handing the former over to the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. 

It is in Religion, as has already been intimated, that the author 
finds a basis for the reconciliation of naturalism and idealism. Here 
he lets the antithesis between the two sets of motives fall away, 
and points out that in religious experience they function together. 
In this last chapter, then, he himself has recognized in some 
measure the artificial character of the earlier framework. ‘‘What 
I urge is, in substance then, that religion concentrates in a single 
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attitude and experience those two motives which have seemed to so 
many to be utterly incompatible with one another, the motives of 
possession and activity, contemplation and control, idealism and 
democracy, the idea systems of Platonism and Christianity, and the 
moving ideals of the modern age. And I have wished to urge that, 
in principle, these two attitudes are not necessarily antagonistic, 
but that they mutually imply and reinforce each other when we take 
them at their fullest and their best’’ (p. 239). No one will doubt 
that it is along these lines that idealism must be maintained and 
defended. I am not quite sure, however, that Professor Adams has 
succeeded in showing that the natural and the ideal “imply and rein- 
force each other.” It is not enough to point out that as a matter of 
fact they do so in Religion, if this term is used to denote some special 
and isolated realm of experience. The appeal to Religion is warranted 
only if this attitude can be shown to be implicit in all experience and 
to be nothing but the most complete expression of what all experience 
implies. In spite of passages like the one just quoted, I cannot help 
finding in the book an attempt to defend an idealism of the dualistic 
type. I cannot now fully justify this statement: but I would refer 
to the adoption of Bergson’s view of the relation of the brain as an 
instrument of action and the life of the mind as pure memory or 
knowledge (p. 171), and also to the arguments in support of the 
autonomy of values, as a realm having its justification and authority 
in itself. It seems to me that there is a truer and more courageous 
type of idealism which does not proceed by antitheses, but assumes 
as its guiding principle the identity of the real and the rational. 
Notwithstanding these criticisms, which may to some extent be 
due to my failure to understand the author, the book is full of sugges- 
tion and value. It seems to me a genuine contribution to our under- 
standing of our own age and of the forces which have produced it. 


J. E. CREIGHTON. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Strife of Systems and Productive Duality. An Essay in Philosophy. 
By Witmon Henry SHELDON. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1918.—pp. 528 and index. 

This closely knit volume of over five hundred pages is undoubtedly 

a distinct achievement. Whether its merit may not lie in some 

quarter other than where the author supposes it to lie, or where he 

would most wish it to lie, is another matter. The volume offers an 
admirably sympathetic and—certainly for the most part—accurate 
cross section of the deposit of the entire philosophic tradition. If the 
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author’s own solution of the radical philosophical problem is not 
satisfactory, if his philosophy does not provide an actual map of the 
world and yield a body of doctrine which may guide human conduct 
—which is what he aims to do—at any rate his study does furnish a 
very tolerable map of the world of philosophical issues and solutions. 

There is here no slightest yielding of the old unabashed metaphysical 
boldness. Philosophy undertakes actually to explain the entire 
content of the world. It seeks a formula which shall be utterly 
comprehensive, fertile, inclusive of all more partial insights, and 
productive of the concrete and individual detail of things. It requires 
courage thus to envisage the task of philosophy. And Professor 
Sheldon brings to this high task catholicity of interest, power of 
analysis, and an historical imagination sufficient to make the book 
worth while, even though our final judgment must be that his own 
solution is formal and barren. 

The plan of the work runs somewhat as follows: There is a radical 
philosophic disease which brings it about that, in philosophy, there is 
no cumulative, funded truth. The problem is to discover the poison 
which has made for exclusiveness, disagreement and mutual contra- 
dictions. The author will seek a solution through an examination of 
the chief recurrent types of philosophical systems, trying to discover 
the source of the difficulty, and then to remove it. 

There are thus passed in review the major systems of philosophy. 
They fall into two main groups, “partisan” types, and ‘‘synthetic” 
types. A partisan type results from the attempt to draw a complete 
map of the entire world from the point of view of a single angle or 
concept: ‘Subject, object, individual, universal, static, dynamic, 
mind, matter, biological adjustment, pure theory, will, reason, feeling.” 
The synthetic type results from a conscious attempt to harmonize 
the conflicting partial types, and “to heal the philosophic disease by 
the device of breadth or all-inclusiveness”’ (p. 317). There are three 
such synthetic types: the Hegelian or logical, the Leibnizian or 
zsthetic, and the Thomistic-Aristotelian, or practical type. 

But, so the argument runs, each of these historic types, partial or 
synthetic, falls a prey to essentially the same radical disease. There 
is for each system a “critical point.” It is not that a system is true 
up to its critical point, and false beyond that point. It is true through- 
out. But beyond its critical point it is unprofitable and infertile. 
Thus, for Subjectivism there is the mental and the objective. Now 
it is perfectly true that anything objective can, if you will, be defined 
in mental terms, but mental categories alone can never account either 
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for the existence or for the detail of that which is objective. ‘‘The 
objective side of reality is the critical point of subjectivism” (p. 66). 
Likewise the individual is the critical point of all Platonisms. “Every- 
thing about an individual can be defined in terms of universals; . . . 
The paint of universality can be daubed over everything—as was the 
case with subjectivity too” (p. 235). But no universal will ever 
account for an individual. And so for each of the historic types of 
philosophy. 

Through generalizing this situation we may reach a diagnosis of 
the disease. The strife here in question turns out to be, at bottom, 
the conflict between the externality and the internality of relations, 
between sameness and difference. Each system starts with some one 
category which it supposes to be self-contained and ultimate (exter- 
nality), and then sets out to interpret all else in terms of that category 
(internality). It is “as if each category said to its counterpart, 
I am ultimate and you are not, for you are only a relation in me” 
(p. 417). The author's solution lies in holding that sameness and 
difference do not exclude each other. They are other, but not opposite. 
And it is their very duality which is productive of all novelty and 
of all reality. Here is the author’s own account of his formula in its 
most rudimentary and abstract shape: ‘‘ Suppose the simplest possible 
dyad: any two things which possess both sameness and difference. 
Call them A and B. Then B, being the same as A, must have the 
relation to B which A has, to wit, difference. B is therefore different 
from B. (This does not destroy the identity of B, as sameness and 
difference are not mutually destructive.) This second B should be 
called by a new name, to distinguish it from the first, viz., C. Now C, 
being the same with B, must be, as B is, different from itself—hence 
is implied a new entity D. This series is indefinitely long” (p. 509). 

This is the formula of “ productive duality” which is to unlock the 
secrets of the universe. It is to succeed where all previous synthetic 
philosophies have failed, 7.e., in showing how “‘one fact or event, one 
part of the universe, leads on to another.”” “It has shown—even 
though to a very limited extent thus far—a fertility which no other 
principle yet named has been able to claim" (p. 498). The author’s 
concrete applications of his principle—from the iceberg floating on the 
sea to the problems of society and morality—are interestirg and 
acute. Yet, notwithstanding many pertinent analogies and careful 
analyses, the impression of barren formality, of a too optimistic 
confidence in the fertility of a comprehensive formula, of a desire to 
see everything as but the unrolling of a single and ultimate process, 
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such an impression will not depart from the reader's mind. Such an 
interest and such a temper hardly conduce now to a valid under- 
standing of the problems of our present social structure. To be sure, 
this present volume is concerned mainly with the elucidation of the 
formula, not with its concrete applications. It may be that the 
further exploration of the practical insight afforded by the concept 
of productive duality, which the author promises, will do much to 
mitigate this impression of dialectic futility and abstractness. 

This partially negative judgment should not, however, be the 
last word. It is a very substantial and much needed achievement to 
have given the careful exposition of Natorp’s, Miinsterberg’s, and 
Baldwin's systems, to have given a fine portrayal and interpretation 
of the Thomistic synthesis, to have subjected “Great Objectivism” 
to a remarkably clear and acute analysis and criticism, and every- 
where, to see into the motives, the difficulties, and the deeper points 
of contact between the major types of philosophic thinking. This 
value remains whatever be the worth of the author’s own ingenious 


system and solution. 
GEoRGE P. ADAMs. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


The Origin and Evolution of Life. By HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN, 

New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1917.—pp. xxi, 322. 

This book furnishes a remarkable survey of evolution from the 
precellular stage of the bacteria and their forerunners to the higher 
mammals. It is as remarkable for its contribution to scientific 
hypothesis as for its mastery of data. It shows the distance, in both 
respects, that biological science has traveled since Darwin. It begins 
with the chemical analysis of life and describes the inorganic prepara- 
tion for life in our solar system and on our planet. On the latter 
point the author is in substantial agreement with Professor Lawrence 
J. Henderson. Against a background of “perhaps a hundred million 
years” the author arranges the available material, particularly the 
paleontological evidence to which he is a distinguished contributor, 
into a wonderful story which gives the reader the impression of a 
great epic, more fascinating to us today than the mythology of 
Paradise Lost. It gives us indeed an appreciation of the poetry of 
science, at the same time that it shows that “imagination itself is 
strictly limited to recombinations of ideas which have come through 
observation,” and that any theory to be of value must rest upon 
“experiment, observation and research, guided by imagination and 
checked by verification.’’ Throughout, the author manifests a candor 
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and open-mindedness which might well make him a model to our too 
sectarian philosophers of today. It is of course impossible in this 
review to notice more than a few theoretical considerations of especial 
importance for a philosophy of evolution. 

The author adopts the physicochemical theory of the origin of life 
without being a materialist. ‘‘Without being either a mechanist or 
a materialist, one may hold the opinion that life is a continuation of 
the evolutionary process rather than an exception to the rest of the 
cosmos, because both mechanism and materialism are words borrowed 
from other sources which do not in the least convey the impression 
which the activities of the cosmos make upon us. This impression is 
that of limitless and ordered energy”’ (p. 3). The evolution of life is 
creative evolution. “As compared with stellar evolution, living 
matter does not follow the old evolutionary order, but represents a new 
assemblage of energies and new types of action, reaction, and inter- 
action—to use the terms of thermodynamics—between the chemical 
elements which may be as old as the cosmos itself, unless they prove 
to represent an evolution from still simpler elements. . . . The evolu- 
tionary process now takes an entirely new and different direction, 

. essentially constructive. ... It is a continuous creation or 
creative evolution” (pp. 4 and 5). The author does not regard it 
impossible that some new element may be discovered in life com- 
pounds. But it is “ more probable that unknown principles of action, 
reaction, and interaction between living forms await such discovery.” 
This is ‘““adumbrated in the as yet partially explored activities of 
chemical messengers” (p. 6). 

He does not regard the difference between the lowliest organisms 
and inorganic compounds so vast but what we may discover the 
bridge—‘‘ namely, whether it is solely physicochemical in its energies, 
or whether it includes a plus energy or element which may have dis- 
tinguished life from the beginning’ (p. 281). But in any case he 
holds that there is “ positive disproof of an internal perfecting principle 
or entelechy which would impel animals to evolve in a given direction 
regardless of the direct, reversed, or alternating directions taken by 
the organism in seeking its life environment or physical environment” 
(pp. 277, 278). ‘The conclusive evidence against an élan vital or 
internal perfecting tendency, however, is that these characters do 
not spring autonomously at any one time; they may lie dormant or 
rudimentary for great periods of time. . . . They require something 
to call them forth, to make them active, so to speak” (p. 279). This 
arousing of a latent new character may be effected through chemical 
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messengers “ by stimulating the transformation of energy at a specific 
point.” 

The author rejects emphatically the doctrine of chance which since 
Darwin has been fashionable with writers on evolution. “I have long 
maintained that this opinion is a biological dogma . . . which has 
gained credence through constant reiteration, for I do not know that 
it has ever been demonstrated through the actual observation of any 
evolutionary series’ (p. 8). The question of law versus chance in the 
evolution of life is no longer a matter of opinion but of direct observa- 
tion. “So far as law is concerned, we observe that the evolution of 
life forms is like that of the stars: their origin and evolution as 
revealed through paleontology go to prove that Aristotle was essen- 
tially right when he said that ‘Nature produces those things which, 
being continually moved by a certain principle contained in them- 
selves, arrive at a certain end’” (p. 9). But this end is no “super- 
natural or teleological interposition through an externally creative 
power,” but a law immanent in the process itself. 

Professor Osborn proposes as the fundamental law of life its deter- 
mination through four energy complexes. “In each organism the 
phenomena of life represent the action, reaction and interaction of four 
complexes of physicochemical energy, namely, those of (1) the inorganic 
environment, (2) the developing organism (protoplasm and body- 
chromatin), (3) the germ or heredity-chromatin, (4) the life environ- 
ment. Upon the resultant actions, reactions and interactions of 
potential and kinetic energy in each organism, selection is constantly 
operating wherever there is competition with the corresponding 
actions, reactions and interactions of other organisms” (p. 21). The 
Darwinian principle of natural selection is thus given a subordinate, 
though a real place. Since the beginning of life there has been 
competition of organisms with other organisms as well as the survival 
selection of the inorganic environment. But “selection is not a form 
of energy nor a part of the energy complex; it is an arbiter between 
different complexes and forms of energy; it antedates the origin of 
life as remarked by Henderson” (p. 20). To quote but one illustra- 
tion of the inadequacy of Natural Selection as an explanatory prin- 
ciple: “The general fact that the slow-breeding elephants evolved 
very much more rapidly than the frequently breeding rodents, such 
as the mice and rats (Muridz), is one of the many evidences that the 
rate of evolution may not be governed by the frequency of natural 
selection and elimination” (p. 271). Neither the origin nor the 
development of life-forms can be accounted for by this principle. 
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Special stress is laid throughout the book on the directing agency of 
the germ or heredity-chromatin: “It would appear, according to 
this interpretation, that the continuity of life since it first appeared in 
Archeozoic times is the continuity of the physicochemical energies 
of the chromatin; the development of individual life is an unfolding 
of the energies taken within the body under the directing agency of the 
chromatin; and the evolution of life is essentially the evolution of 
chromatin energies’’ (pp. 96, 97). The chromatin content of the 
nucleus is contrasted with the protoplasm and body-chromatin. 
“The chromatin content of such a nucleus is measured in the bulk 
of the chromosome rods of which it is composed"’ (p. 97). The marvels 
of the chromatin are dwelt upon: ‘The chromatin as the potential 
energy of form and function is at once the most conservative and the 
most progressive center of physicochemical evolution; it records the 
body forms of past adaptations, it meets the emergencies of the 
present through the adaptability to new conditions which it imparts 
to the organism in its distribution throughout every living cell, it is 
continually giving rise to new characters and functions. Taking the 
whole history of vertebrate life from the beginning, we observe that 
every prolonged old adaptive phase in a similar habitat becomes 
impressed in the hereditary characters of the chromatin. Throughout 
the development of new adaptive phases the chromatin always retains 
more or less potentiality of repeating the embryonic, immature and 
more rarely some of the mature structures of older adaptive phases 
in the older environment. This is the law of ancestral repetition” 
(p. 152). But the author admits that ‘the idea that the germ is an 
energy complex is an as yet unproved hypothesis, it has not been 
demonstrated"’ (p. 19). While it is supposed to be the presiding 
genius of all phases of development, we are ignorant as to how it 
accomplishes this. ‘We are equally ignorant as to how the chromatin 
responds to the actions, reactions and interactions of the body cells 
of the life environment, and of the physical environment, so as to call 
forth a new adaptive character, unless it be through some infinitely 
complex system of chemical messengers and other catalytic agencies” 
(p. 98). Surely a large bill of ignorance; and in the light of evidence 
it is questionable whether the author’s emphasis on the chromatin 
and its sharp separation from protoplasm is justified. But he is in 
distinguished company. 

As to the controversy between the Lamarckians and the pure 
Darwinians, the author takes a middle ground. The Lamarckians 
hold “that the causes of the genesis of new form and new function are 
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to be sought in the body cells" (p. 143). According to this “explanation 
a change of environment, of habit, and of function should always be 
antecedent to changes of form in succeeding generations.” This 
would mean an increasing similarity in adults of antecedent genera- 
tions which is not always the case. The pure Darwinian (Weismann 
and deVries) explanation, on the other hand, is “that genesis of new 
form and function is to be sought in the germ cells or chromatin. . . . 
According to this explanation, body cell changes do not exert any 
corresponding specific influence on the germ cells” (p. 144). The 
predispositions that arise in the chromatin are conceived as lawless 
or experimental, fortuitous or chance variations upon which natural 
selection acts. But the Darwinian view is contradicted by paleon- 
tological evidence both in the Invertebrata and the Vertebrata where 
we “observe that continuity and law in chromatin evolution prevail 
over the evidence either of fortuity or sudden leaps or mutations, 
that in the genesis of many characters there is a slow and prolonged 
rectigradation or direct evolution of the chromatin toward adaptive 
ends” (p. 146). Neither theory meets entirely the facts presented 
by adaptive characters. These present three phases: “ First, the 
origin of character form and character function; second, the more or less 
rapid acceleration or retardation of character form and function; third 
the coérdination and coéperation of character form and function. .. . 
It is certain that our search for causes must proceed along the lines 
of determining which actions, reactions and interactions invariably 
precede and which invariably follow those of the body cells (Lamarck- 
ian view) or those of the chromatin (Darwin-Weismann view)” (p. 
145). The author is of the opinion that the causes of germ evolution 
“are internal-external rather than purely internal—in other words, 
that some kind of relation exists between the actions, reactions and 
interactions of the germ, of the organism, and of the environment”’ 
(p. 283). As there is a centrifugal action whereby certain cells of 
the reproductive glands affect, in an important way, all the body 
cells including the brain centers of intelligence, so it is likely that 
there is “a centripetal action whereby chemical messengers from any 
part of the body specifically affect the heredity germ and thus the 
new generation to which it will give rise.”’ 

Professor Osborn does not seem inclined to extend this theory to 
mental processes though he accords them an important réle. ‘“ These 
profound and extremely ancient powers of animal life exert indirectly 
a creative influence on animal form, whether we adopt the Lamarckian 
or Darwinian explanation of the origin of animal life, or find elements 
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of truth in both explanations. The reason is that choice, discrimina- 
tion, attention, desire for food, and other psychic powers are constantly 
acting on individual development and directing its course. Such 
action in turn controls the habits and migrations of animals, which 
influence the laws of adaptive radiation and of selection. In this 
indirect way these psychic powers are creative of new form and new 
function” (p. 114). But if it is true that “the body is an organic 
whole, and the so-called organs of internal secretion are not unique, 
but the banes, muscles, skin, brain, and every part of the body are 
furnishing internal secretions necessary to the development and proper 
functioning of all the other organs of the body” (pp. 289, 290), then 
it is not clear why the ‘psychic powers’ may not express themselves 
through the characteristic brain secretions and affect the germ cells 
centripetally as they are admittedly affected centrifugally by the 
secretions of the reproductive glands. 

If the causes of evolution are obscure, the phenomenological se- 
quences are becoming increasingly clear. “What we have gained 
during the past century is positive knowledge of the chief modes of 
evolution, we know almost the entire history of the transformation 
of many different kinds of mammals. These modes are distinguished 
from unknown causes as expressed in the following laws: first, the 
law of continuity; natura non fecit saltum; there is prevailing continuity 
in the change of form and proportion in evolution as in growth” 
(p. 251). Jennings has shown the graduated change in the protozoa. 
Perrin Smith, in the case of the cephalopod molluscs and the Triassic 
ammonites, “observes that the evolution of form continues unin- 
terruptedly, even when there is no evidence whatever of environmental 
change. Conversely, environmental change does not necessarily in- 
duce evolution—for example during the Age of Mammals, although 
the mammals developed an infinite variety of widely different forms, 
the reptiles show very little change” (p. 137). This graduated char- 
acter of change in the evolution of life was clearly expressed in the 
mutations of Waagen who discovered a complete fossil series of 
ammonites in 1869 and formulated Waagen’s law: “It is that certain 
new characters arise definitely and continuously and, as Osborn has 
shown, adaptively"’ (p. 139). While the author recognizes discon- 
tinuous or saltatory mutations of the kind emphasized by de Vries, 
these amount to only a fifth or less for mammalian evolution. ‘“‘Such 
mutations are attributable to sudden alternations of molecular and 
atomic constitution in the heredity-chromatin, or to the altered form 
of energy supplied to the chromatin during development”’ (p. 107). 
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The second law is “the law of rectigradation, under which many 
important new characters appear definitely and take an adaptive 
direction from the start” (p. 251). Thus we “observe in the char- 
acters springing from the heredity-chromatin a predetermination of 
another kind, namely, the origin through causes we do not understand 
of a tendency toward the independent appearance or birth at different 
periods of geologic time of similar new and useful characters,’’ not 
in the ancestral body forms (pp. 251, 252). The discovery of this 
fact, with which the author's name is especially associated, is the 
strongest argument for law in evolution as opposed to blind chance. 

The third law is “the law of acceleration and retardation, witnessed 
both in racial and individual development, whereby each character 
has its own velocity, or rate of development, which displays itself 
both in the time of its origin, in its rate of evolution and its rate of 
individual development” (p. 252). The last law underlies the pro- 
found changes of proportion as illustrated in mammals, as for example 
the long neck of the giraffe and the short neck of the elephant. Few 
new characters are observed to originate in mammals. The changes 
are due for the most part to loss of characters and changes in propor- 
tion. Indeed, as the author points out, “the chief quest of evolution- 
ists today in every field of observation is the mode and cause of the 
origin and subsequent history of single characters’’ (p. 146). These 
he regards as determiners in the chromatin existing as an individual, 
potential and causal. An ‘intruder’ into either of the four energy 
complexes may produce a new or abnormal visible character type. 
The individuality of characters, their separate rate of movement and 
their codrdination furnish today the bulk of descriptive explanation 
of life forms and functions. Their evolution exemplifies the law of 
compensation (p. 158). The special development of one character 
means the sacrifice of others as in the case of the extra toes of the 
horse. The sacrificed parts are never regained, and in this sense the 
chromatin evolution is irreversible. Reversal of adaptation must be 
regarded as “the reversal of function rather than of structure”’ (p. 
198). Character evolution also exemplifies the laws of convergence 
and divergence (with radiation). ‘Widely separated descendants of 
similar ancestors may evolve in a closely but not entirely similar 
manner. The resemblances are due to the independent gain of 
similar new characters and loss of old characters. The differences are 
chiefly due to the unequal velocity of characters: in some lines certain 
characters appear or disappear more rapidly than in others” (p. 271). 
But what accounts for these character changes? “The only vista 
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which we enjoy at present of a possible future explanation of the 
causes of character origin, character velocity, and character co6pera- 
tion, is through chemical catalysis, namely through the hypothesis 
that all actions and reactions of form and motion liberate specific 
catalytic messengers, such as ferments, enzymes, hormones, chalones 
and other as yet undiscovered chemical messengers, which produte 
specific and codperating interactions in every character complex of 
the organism and corresponding predispositions in the physicochemical 
energies of the germ; in other words, that the chemical accelerators, 
balancers and retarders of body cell development also affect the germ” 
(p. 150). It is in the field of interaction that somehow the efficient 
cause of character development must be found. The author dis- 
tinguishes interaction from action and reaction. Interaction refers 
“to what is going on between material parts which are connected 
with each other by other parts, and cannot be analyzed at all by the 
two great dynamic principles alone without a knowledge of the 
structure which connects the interacting parts’”’ (p. 15). We have 
been concerned mostly in the past with the interacting functions of 
nerve impulses. But latterly we are learning that “an interacting 
enzyme, hormone, or other chemical messenger circulating in the 
blood, may profoundly modify the growth of a great organism” 
(p. 15). The central theory which the author develops in his specula- 
tion on the origin and development of life, “is that every physico- 
chemical action and reaction concerned in the transformation, con- 
servation and dissipation of energy, produces also either as a direct 
result or as a by-product a physicochemical agent of interaction which 
permeates and affects the organism as a whole or affects only some special 
part. Through such interaction the organism is made a unit and acts 
as one because the activities of its parts are correlated” (pp. 15, 16).' In 
the complex economy of plants, in the absence of a nervous system, 
chemical messengers furnish the sole means of interaction. But they 
are no less important in animal economy, as is adumbrated in the 
effects on growth and proportion of such ductless glands as the 
pituitary body and the thyroid and parathyroid glands. 

The author gives but scant attention to the experimental work on 
‘unit characters’ since Mendel. We are told that “an accurate 
examination shows the untrustworthiness of any such simple or naive 
view as that of unit characters’’( p. 290). He refers approvingly to 
Mathews, in connection with the bearing upon heredity of the internal 
secretions or chemical messengers in the body. “The internal secre- 
tions of the body appear to Mathews to constitute strong evidence 
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against the existence of such things as inheritance by means of struc- 
tural units in the germ which represent definite characters of the body. 
We see in the internal secretions, he observes, that every character in 
the body involves a large number of factors (i.e., determiners). The 
shape and size of the body, the coarseness of the hair, the persistence 
of the milk-teeth, a tendency toward fatness—all these may easily 
depend on the pituitary body, on the thyroid, and on the reproductive 
organs, and these—in their turn—are but the expression of other 
influences played upon them by their surroundings and their own 
constitution” (p. 290). The apparent results of the theory of ‘unit 
characters’ are due to the fact that the experiments have been per- 
formed on comparatively simple forms of life such as the pea where we 
lack the perspective furnished by vertebrate paleontology. The rela- 
tion between heredity predispositions and body characters is more 
complex, at any rate, than such a theory would indicate. “A very 
large number of characters spring, not from the visible ancestral body 
forms, but from invisible predispositions and tendencies in the ancestral 
heredity chromatin. For example, all the radiating descendants of a 
group of hornless mammals may at different periods of geologic time 
give rise to similar horny outgrowths upon the forehead”’ (p. 242). 
At best, however, a theory of evolution (including that expounded 
by the author) based upon individual characters with their individual 
rate of movement, is strained to the breaking point, convenient though 
it may be for descriptive purposes. The author adopts the obscure 
concepts of physical science, such as ‘latent’ and ‘potential,’ to make 
intelligible the supposed dormant existence of such characters, some- 
times for geologic ages. But he himself is keenly alive to the danger 
of transposing concepts from the mechanical realm to that of organic 
origins and evolution. It would seem as though the key to creative 
evolution in the lower stages of life might rather be found in the 
manifestations of life in the higher stages of evolution. Just because 
life is, as the author so well shows, a unique type of creative synthesis, 
the fundamental laws of life, once it exists, must be stated in terms 
of life itself. What seems clear is that life is a process of creative 
synthesis, determined in part by internal and in part by external 
conditions. It has a logic of its own in which both the cumulative 
set of the heredity basis (whatever it is) and the external situation 
{including the somatic, physical and life environments) figure as 
factors. On the basis of this logic there is unconscious experimenta- 
tion toward adaptive ends in which nature manifests creative genius 
in the lower stages of life (and infra-life) as truly as on the higher 
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conscious stages. Such creativeness is greatly facilitated and becomes 
more meaningful with the capacity for abstract thought and the inter- 
subjective medium of speech, but the essential laws of creativeness 
are rooted in the organic (and cosmic) process, and to its unconscious 
logic and experimentation we are in the last analysis subject for our 
further biological development or elimination. A further study of 
instinct, which is admittedly both organic and intelligent, with its 
experimentation toward adaptive ends and the crystallization of 
the results into organic structure, may furnish a bridge between 
general organic creativeness and its specialized form in human in- 


telligence.. 
J. E. Boopin. 


CARLETON COLLEGE. 


The Philosophy of Plotinus. The Gifford Lectures at St. Andrews, 
1917-1918. By WrtttAM Ravpa INGE. New York, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1918.—Vol. I, pp. 270; II, pp. 252. 

That Dr. Inge is Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral guarantees that he is 
the heir of the best traditions of English scholarship; and to this we 
may add that his qualities of mind and heart endear him to us as a 
genuine idealist, a dreamer of the good, the true and the beautiful. 
He is at his best in the chapter on the third century’s literary (pp. 
33-35) and religious (pp. 35-70) conditions. The chapter on the 
Soul is charming. The “Spiritual World as a Kingdom of Values” 
is inspiring, intoxicating, elevating, modern, and prophetic. He sets 
forth the soul’s three paths to God (II, 104): that of Perfection (p. 125), 
of Beauty (p. 122), and of Dialectic (p. 105) in the following brilliant 
words: ‘We have seen that Goodness, Truth and Beauty are the 
attributes of Spirit and the Spiritual World. They are the three 
objects of the soul’s quest. They may be represented as the three 
converging pathways which lead up to the hill of the Lord; and they 
furnish three proofs. The spiritual world must be,—this is the con- 
clusion of the dialectic, which convinces that the idea of plurality 
implies that of unity, that of imperfection, a perfect. It ought to be, 
—this is the claim of the ethical sense. Jt is,—this is the discovery of 
direct experience or intuition, made by the soul yearning in love 
for its heavenly home.” 

Some of the best sections of the book are on zsthetics, in which Dean 
Inge notices the theories of Croce, of energy-values; and on religion, 
in which he studies prayer, the genius, and the “vision of God.”’ 
But in his study of Plotinus’s ethics he is very weak, omitting the 
study of happiness, the ecstasy, and the virtues. Mr. G. R. S. 
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Mead, of London, has already emphasized his omission of the mysti- 
cal aspects of Plotinus. 

Thus much in appreciation. But readers of the Philosophical 
Review will ask themselves, how far does the work promote the 
progress of thought? The title, The Philosophy of Plotinus, leads us 
to expect a study, a criticism, a guide to Plotinus. And this is just 
what the book is not. The author himself, at the beginning and end 
of his work (I, p. 10; II, p. 219) insists that he has approached his 
subject not as a student or critic, but as a disciple. He acknowledges 
(II, p. 219) that he may have sometimes read his own convictions 
into his author; that his “Spiritual World as a Kingdom of Values” 
is not explicit in Plotinus; that his treatment of the categories is 
inadequate. He does not scruple to suggest the abandonment of all 
the categories in favor of the good, the true, and the beautiful, although 
Plotinus faces this question point-blank, and rejects it (II, p. 75). 
He acknowledges that Plotinus (II, p. 115) ‘“‘would have to accept” 
his own formulation, that “the God of practical religion is the universal 
soul; the God of devout and thankful contemplation is the Great 
Spirit; the God of our inspired moments, the Absolute.’’ Although 
in a note (II, p. 82) he acknowledges that Plotinus calls the Absolute, 
God, he says “that those modern critics who habitually speak of the 
Neoplatonic Absolute as ‘God,’ only mislead their readers."” Because 
the “spiritual body”’ stands in the way of his using the word ‘spirit’ 
for ‘mind,’ he twice contemptuously (I, p. 220; II, p. 38) brushes it 
aside as of “no philosophical value,” “it does not stand for anything 
important,” in spite of 2 Cor. v. 2; 1 Cor. xv. 44; 2 Cor. iv. 16, ete. 
In his contemptuous rejection of whatever does not please him, he is 
even very unfair to Plotinus. He accuses him of saving himself (II, 
p. 174); “his country he could not save.” And yet, in I. 116, he 
calls Plotinus’s attempt to found a Platonopolis ‘‘a foolish episode.” 
He does not hesitate to dub “a popular error” the usual view that 
Neoplatonism is ‘a philosophy of ecstasy."" He calls one of his chief 
divisions, “the Absolute,’’ a Hegelian term, which as a noun is prac- 
tically imported into Plotinus. He changes the word ‘mind’ (which 
has good authority in i Pet. iv. 1; Phil. ii. 5; i Cor. ii. 16) to ‘spirit.’ 
To do this, he has to throw out the ‘spiritual body’; and while the 
word, ‘spiritual world’ has a glamor, it fails to represent the intellec- 
tive aspect of pure reason, importing an ethical element not primarily 
found in the Greek thought. ‘Contemplation’ becomes “spiritual 
vision,” beautiful, but inaccurate (I, p. 161); and then (II, p. 82) 
it authorizes us to speak of ‘the Great Spirit’ (with a capital S, 
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of course), which because of its North American Indian associations, 
leads to Dean Inge’s doctrine that “the Great Spirit is the God of 
Neoplatonism.’’ Evidently the book is mot “the Philosophy of 
Plotinus;” it would be more accurately called, “‘The Message of the 
Traditional Plotinus for our Modern Days;” or, “ Plotinus’s Value 
for Modern Religion’’; or, “ Plotinic Values for Modern Thought.” 
Under such a title, no further criticism would be passed on the book; 
but under the title he has chosen, he stands convicted of a lack of 
sense of historical values, and of a failure to understand his author. 
First, a lack of recognition of historical values. It was possible to 
him to say (I, p. 28): “It would no doubt be possible to discuss the 
philosophy of Plotinus as a thing independent of the date and locality 
in which it appeared,’’"—which, of all philosophical writers, is least 
true of Plotinus, in whom can be distinguished three different periods. 
Again, he (II, pp. 39, 104) goes back to Plotinus from modern days, 
using Bradley ‘‘as a valuable guide to understanding Plotinus.”” On 
the contrary, Plotinus can be understood only by coming down to 
him from Plato, through Plutarch, Maximus of Tyre, Philo, and 
Numenius. By Bradley, Plotinus can only be interpreted, illus- 
trated, utilized. Proof of this unhistoric sense is the fact that in the 
chapter on Immortality (with the exception of Origen, who really 
does not count in the chain of succession), and those on the Soul, 
and on Nature, his introduction begins from the dawn of philosophy 
down to Plato; but between Plato and Plotinus is an entire blank. 
Are we answered by reference to the chapter on “Forerunners’’? 
This chapter is entirely traditional, containing nothing new, if not 
many very interesting ‘‘realien,’’ which however do not help the 
student, even if they do attract the amateur. The author is entirely 
traditional in his reverence for Ammonius Saccas, in spite of his 
having left practically nothing. His discussion of Plotinus’s attitude 
to the Stoics lacks both precise enumeration of the many other Stoic 
terms employed (phantasy, I, p. 230; the feeding of the stars, ii. 1. 8; 
the seal, iv. 6. 1; suffering, vi, 1.17; the four modes, vi. 1. 29; hexis, 
vi. 1. 6-8; seminal reasons, vi. 7. 7; predominant principle, iii. 3. 2; 
nature, v. 9. 6; etc.) and his later opposition to Stoicism (Guthrie's 
note 1 oni. 7). As to Platonism, in spite of Plato’s later evil-world- 
soul, he derides, as a popular fallacy (II, p. 39) the notion that Platonism 
was a dualism; as to Numenius, he credits Plotinus, “‘more than any 
other thinker,’ “‘ with a definite doctrine of spiritual existence,’’ whereas 
Plotinus was only following Numenius’s work on Immortality (Fragm. 
PP. 44-57). Plotinus is also given credit for the doctrine of inexhaust- 
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ible giving (I, p. 195) which was Numenius's distinctive solution of the 
world-puzzle (Fragm. 29). Also the derivation of Apollo, (II, p. 193, 
n. 3). When he accuses Numenius (I, p. 213) of teaching that the 
souls are only parts into which the world-soul is divided, he ignores 
that Numenius (Guthrie, pp. 122, 123) taught that the world-soul is 
the Pilot of the world, Providence of the other souls, the world har- 
mony, and that the world-soul itself progresses by the discipline of 
watching over the others. Of course such misstatements about 
Numenius were excusable before Guthrie’s work was known, but not 
after. 

The Plotinus which Dean Inge professes is not the real, but the 
traditional one. Although Dr. More of Princeton had already em- 
phasized the self-contradictions of Plotinus, to Dean Inge (II, p. 148) 
“Plotinus is the last writer in whom we should expect to find such an 
inconsistency."" Nevertheless, in spite of this traditional faith, Dean 
Inge is in four instances compelled to notice inconsistencies. The 
most definite (II, p. 75) is that in vi. 2. 17 Plotinus excludes mind 
from the categories, but includes it in v. 1. 4. The explanation is 
interesting, vindicating Guthrie’s views of Plotinus’s development. 
The latter case is in the 10th essay, of the first Numenian period, 
when mind is still hovering over the world (Numenius, 10); whereas 
the first case is the 43rd Essay, of the later Stoic period, when monism 
has integrated mind into the material world. 

Again, in his treatment of the material categories, Dean Inge limits 
himself to one long quotation, and the statement that the matter is 
“obscure” (i. 194). But the fact is that ii. 6 is of the early Numenian 
period, in which Plotinus is simply studying Numenius’s name for the 
divinity, “‘ Being and Essence,”’ while in vi. 1-3 he studies the subject 
systematically; rejecting the ten Aristotelian, and the four Stoic; 
holding to the five Platonic, and as would be natural in a later period, 
purposely mentioning the earlier “Being and Essence” as unsatis- 
factory, superimposing above it a unity (vi. 2. 2, 3; 43-895). Then, 
while holding to Plato, Plotinus interprets him by Aristotle, and the 
Stoic “hexis’’ (VI, p. 28; pp. 44-983). This short outline is quite 
comprehensible. 

Another case of “inconsistency” (II, p. 33) is reincarnation. Both 
iii. 4. 6-15, and iv. 8. 5-6, are of the Numenian period, and the passage 
supposed to conflict with this, III, p. 4. 2, on reincarnation into animals, 
is practically a quotation of Numenius’s quotation from Plato (Fragm. 


57). 
The fourth noticed contradiction is one which Chaignet had pointed 
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out (I, p. 145). Dean Inge evades it by a figurative interpretation of 
the latter passage. Here again the monistic view, opposing a spatial 
chaos into which the higher principle descends with its forms, is of 
the Stoic period, vi. 8. 11, 39th essay: while i. 8. 14, where the soul 
could not have come if the matter had not been there already, a 
dualistic view, is in the 51st essay, in the fourth, or Platonic period. 
With the developmental view of Plotinus’s opinions, we do not need 
any Procrustean methods. 

There are still five other cases in which the author’s presentation of 
Plotinus’s views is confused, and where it can be cleared up by the 
developmental method: matter, nature, the world-soul immortality, 
and the place of ideas in the intelligible world. The treatment of 
matter will be found in Guthrie, 1296-1299. 

As to nature, in the First Numenian period, it is a non-corporeal 
(2. p. 78) generative power of seeds (5. pp. 110, 114), helped by 
arts in development, and is begotten by the universal soul (VI, p. 
130; II, p. 194). In the second period Porphyry’s questions led to 
definitions: matter is the “‘other” nature (26. 384); nature is the 
lowest faculty of the world-soul, above the elements (28. 458, 459); 
nature acts on matter by potency, having as father the formal reasons, 
and as mother the universal reason (30. 553-542); nature is perfectible 
(33. 607). In the third, or Stoic period, just as the Stoics taught 
the identity of matter and spirit, so here (38. 705) nature and cause 
coincide in the intelligible. In the last or Platonic period, we are 
back in a dualism, and the soul is directed by natural law (52. 1173), 

As to the world-soul, in the first or Numenian period (10. 175) 
the world-soul alone is born of intelligence, and she in turn creates 
ours, and is the ground of our divinity. In the second or Transition- 
period, Plotinus still studies the difference between the world-soul and 
ours (28. 463, 506; 33. 612). In the third or monistic Stoic period, 
both the world soul and ours are born of the Intelligence (43. 929); 
while in the third or Platonic one, the world-soul is the deity of the 
third rank, and she again is alone the first realization of Intelligence, 
from which all other things proceed (51. 1144),—with the Numenian 
touch that she contains the harmony. 

Immortality was so near to Plotinus’s heart, that it was the second 
topic about which he wrote. Here he was at pains to prove the 
immortality of the soul, explicitly taking issue with the Stoics (2.81), 
claiming that after you have stripped off all adventitious trappings, 
there remains an immortal germ. But in his third or Stoic period, 
(ii. 1, 40. 817-820) he is concerned, just as a Stoic, who identified 
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soul with matter, to prove the immortality of the heavens, and that 
it does not extend to the sublunar sphere, and all sublunary parts of 
our nature. In the last period (47. 1048), souls again after death are 
reunited immortally with the world-soul.' 

The chapter on “the Spiritual World” is, in other language, the 
Berkeleyan argument for the reality of the mind. Dean Inge, ina 
masterly manner, expounds the necessity for the intelligible entities 
being within the intelligible sphere. He is conscious that it leads to a 
monism, and a spiritual one, too, which he counts as the heart of 
Neoplatonism (II, p. 39). But he did not grasp its significance, as 
indeed was impossible to any one to whom there was only one phase 
or period of Plotinus. He has indeed a glimmering of the state of 
affairs, for he reminds us that this crucial problem was the cause of 
the quarrel between the Numenian or Platonic Amelius, and the Stoic 
Porphyry. But he does not go on to notice that then the earlier 
period must have been a dualistic one, a Platonic one, and the latter, 
a monistic one, which was Stoicism. This argument was the moment 
of change in Plotinus. We can see how the Stoic monism was the 
only possible result of this Berkeleyan dialectic relegating all reality 
to the mental intellection. Then also we can accept at full value the 
dualistic expressions of the First or Numenian periods, the bath-tub 
simile of the soul in two realms (vi. 9. 8; 9-163), the description of the 
upward path at a marriage of the soul (vi. 99), the Procession of the 
universe (p. 11), and Matter (p. 12), and Dialectics as a means of 
raising the soul (p. 20). 

The philosophic student will appreciate the treatment of “the 
Absolute as the One,”’ “The One as Beyond Existence,”’ ‘‘the One as 
Infinite,’ “‘the One as First Cause and Final Cause;'’—but he will 
not be able to refrain from asking himself whether Dean Inge realized 
that it did not at all agree with the Berkeleyan logic of the former 
chapter which located all reality in mind.; Most of Plotinus’s splendid 
yearning for the “ Beyond Essence” comes from his first Numenian or 
Dualistic period, in which there was room for aspiration. There is 
none in a metaphysical monism, which ends in despair, and indeed 
drove Porphyry to try to commit suicide! 

In significant contrast to all these instances of confusion, not 
specifically recognized by the author, but which we have been at 
pains to disentangle, we may notice his treatments of Extension, 

* The references in the last three paragraphs are to the Plotinic books by order, 


and to the paging in my translation. This is done for the convenience in noting 
the order. 
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Time, Space, Change and Causality, all of which are satisfactory, 
because based on texts of a single period. 

Dean Inge had at his disposal the traditional quotations from 
Plotinus made by Simon, Vacherot, Chaignet;-Steinhart, Kirchner, 
Richter, Zeller, Drews, Eucken, Windelband, and Whittaker. In 
addition, he studied the Greek text laboriously; but it was in vain; 
the Porphyrian chaos was too confusing. Had he consulted the con- 
cordance to Plotinus now accessible to every student he would have 
supplemented his views of the obligatoriness of the triadic schematism 
(I, p. 192) and the Aristotelian seven-foldness of psychology implicit 
in vi. 4. 5. He would have found the parable of the three faces, as 
basis of the trinity, which he needed on I, p. 122, see vi. 5. 7. The 
“eternal generation” of iv. 8. 4, vi. 7. 3, and iv. 8. 20 would have 
proved his point in II. pp. 236, 247. A plain translation is the sine qua 
non of all sane studies of an author. His words in I, p. 17 imply he did 
not take the trouble to consult the manuscript of Mr. McKenna, and 
it is certain he failed to respond to the announcement of Guthrie’s 
chronological! translation. All this criticism would have been saved by 
a more accurate title. 

For in the concluding reflections, Dean Inge proposes Neoplatonism 
as a philosophy of life which does not oppose science, and supports 
Christianity, and on which the religion of sacrifice can be engrafted. 
This will enable intelligent people to remain Christians, he says. But 
of course the truth is that the Alexandrians developed their theo 
logical metaphysics from Neoplatonism. The book should be put 
:nto the hands of all students of philosophy, not as a text-book, but 
as a lure to the love of philosophy. 

KENNETH SYLVAN GUTHRIE. 
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La philosophie francaise en Amerique (II.—Le positivisme). W.RtiLey. Rev. 

Ph., XLIV, 5 and 6, pp. 369-423. 

Though positivism is a forgotten chapter in the intellectual history of Amer- 
ica, yet Comte rendered valuable help to American philosophy at a time of 
need. For realists, transcendentalists, and materialists were all aggressive 
in their claims, and Comte’s system showed the limits of each. Positivism, 
however, met two opposing forces,—a tendency and aconfusion: first, the ten- 
dency to look upon a genetic view of ideas as heresy, eternal truths being con- 
considered fixed, and, second, the confusion of positivism with materialism, 
This confusion was perpetuated by theological reviews which represented 
Comte’s universe as nothing but an immense machine. Comte had, in general, 
three classes of critics: theologians, metaphysicians, and proletarians. In the 
first class was Professor Shields, who was the first to publish a rival synthesis 
in which he attempted to complete and perfect Comte’s classification. Shields’ 
attack on Comte’s proof of the law of intellectual development is nothing but 
an argument ad hominem. He should have criticized Comte by showing that, 
to establish the law, it was necessary to show that the three periods have 
existed successively in the history of humanity, and that this cannot be 
demonstrated. Shields reversed Comte’s method and resolved positivism into 
metaphysics and even into theology. He thus reduced positivism to a verbal 
quibble. A second critic was James McCosh, who treated positivism super- 
ficially and declared Comte narrow, one-sided, and dogmatic. Professor Mahan 
called the new philosophy an ally of scepticism and materialism, for scepti- 
cism, he thought, is manifested in ignoring research for the ultimate cause, 
and materialism, in showing a preference for material phenomena and the 
determination of their laws. From what has been said concerning these 
theological critics, it is evident that they were wholly incapable of appreciating 
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the real contribution of positivism to science—its contribution as a genetic 
study of intellectual development. The first representative of the meta- 
physical group—Professor Bowen—was a critic of about the same stamp. 
He declared positivism to be the work of a half-witted French professor of 
mathematics, and tried to show that everything that had been considered 
valuable and new in the system might be traced directly to earlier philosophers, 
In John Fiske, we find a different type of critic. His work on cosmism began 
in a systematic vein but developed into a polemic. For eleven years Fiske 
called himself a positivist, but later became more favorable to Spencer's 
system. He then showed that the two systems accorded in their recognition 
that all knowledge is relative, that the evolution of philosophy is a process of 
de-anthropomorphization, that philosophy consists in the organization of 
scientific doctrine and method, that the critical attitude is not destructive but 
constructive, not iconoclastic but conservative, not negative but positive. 
He criticized Comte’s conception of philosophy as too anthropocentric, his 
deification of humanity as absurd, his law of the three stages as the description 
of a state of spirit which never existed and never could exist, his phrenology— 
which Comte substituted for psychology—as ridiculous, and his utopia as a 
return to a spiritual despotism where public opinion would have to submit to 
the authority of a clergy of philosophers, and where scientific research would 
be limited to practical applications. In contrast with the hypercritical 
Fiske, Bascom seems nearly converted to positivism. Yet he pointed out 
that, in breaking with the past, in regarding it as the product of errors without 
remedy, positivism has little reason for hoping to obtain success in the present. 
In taking this attitude, positivism is opposing real development. In the same 
strain, William Ellery Channing asked how Comte has a right to think that the 
human race has been deceived up to histime. But though the metaphysicians 
were rather hypercritical, Lester Ward was more sympathetic. He pointed 
out that Comte’s supreme merit is his insistence on the ultimate unity of all 
natural processes, a principle which no one before Comte had made the basis 
of a system of philosophy, yet he admitted that Comte was too rigorous in his 
coherent monism. But Comte had few adherents. His partisans were 
chiefly among the poor emigrants and humble folk living in New York. The 
précieux foyer of Philadelphia, of which Comte speaks, reduces to one client, 
Horace Wallace, who thought that the time was not far distant when Chris- 
tianity would support itself on the positive philosophy and draw from that 
philosophy its dialectic. Hence he disapproved of Comte’s atheism. In 
New York, Henry Edger was the Comtian propagandist. For converts, he 
had to go to men of anarchistic tendencies, and hence it is not surprising that 
he obtained only a mediocre success. The best manual published by any of 
the societies formed among the converts recommended that the positivistic 
clergy be composed of captains of industry, because of the lack of philosophers, 
scientists, and artists suitable for such office. Pragmatists are like positivists 
in considering the needs of humanity as the ultimate end of knowledge and in 
not being concerned with ultimate principles; but the former are guilty of a 
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dogmatism of act, whereas the latter are guilty of a dogmatism of idea. James 
differed in two important respects from Comte: he was opposed to the theory 
of the immutability of natural law, and he gave emotion an important place. 
It is apparent that positivism did not obtain the unreserved adherence of any 
of the leaders of American thought. The chances of a popular revival of 
positivism are few. Yet Comte, as the inspirer of the feeling of continuity, 
is important. 
Marjorie S. Harris. 


Filosofia e Storia. Emiutio Cuioccnetti. R.d.F. Neo-Sc., XI, 2, pp. 138-152. 


The author gives a sketch of Benedetto Croce’s recent work, Teoria e Storia 
della Storiagrafia and expresses his approval of much of it. He then gives 
some of his own beliefs. The past is a preparation for the present, and is 
intelligible only in the light of the present. The problems of human life are 
solved by thought, which arrives at completeness in and through life; in other 
words, philosophy is the comprehension of human life. Man's thought is fully 
revealed in history. But the philosophy of nature develops side by side with 
the philosophy of man. The laws of human reason are not diverse from the 
laws of the divine reason and the laws which direct the course of nature. 
Hence, a man who knows himself knows all. Any one who has attained to 
the organic conception of reality cannot but subscribe to the following: (a) 
Spatial experience is but one thing in a vaster field of experience. The 
reality of the physical world consists only in its being something distinct in 
the field of complex experience. The hypothesis that the external world 
is outside the process, and is the cause of the process through which we construe 
our experience, is unjustified. Physical bodies and facts are abstractions, if 
not considered in relation to the experience in which they are real. Man is 
the condition of the intelligibility (and hence of the existence) of nature. 
Man and nature are correlative. Man is essentially connected with the 
universe, and his problems are involved with those of the cosmos. (b) “The 
internal being of everything finite depends on that which is beyond it"’ (Brad- 
ley). The supreme reality of things is found in their ideal character, that is, 
in their unity which manifests itself in differences. Multiplicity does not 
exist apart from unity. He who comprehends the One comprehends all. 
To know myself, I must know myself as the man of history, the man of nature, 
and the man of God. 

Problems which are no longer living for history are also dead for philosophy. 
We must examine contemporary thought to see what problems real to history 
are. Croce believes that the problems of the immortality of the soul and of a 
personal God are not part of contemporary thought. The author's conclusion, 
as the result of his observations, is quite different. The problem has new 
forms, but is not dead. As Miguel de Unamunu says, anxiety about immor- 
tality is immortal, and if when the body dies man's consciousness becomes 
unconsciousness, then the human race is but a procession of phantasms. 
Croce says that men are the servants of Reality, and that the end of Reality 
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is the perpetual, progressive enrichment of spirituality. The author shows 
the consequences of this belief, namely, that we are the ephemeral manifesta- 
tions of the one Spirit, which is history, because in us the universe acquires 
self-consciousness, and that the Eternal is able in us—transitory and particular 
beings—to realize itself, and save itself from being an abstraction. So we 
are the condition sine qua non of concrete existence, of the universal, and yet 
we are as individuals absorbed or annihilated. The author will not discuss 
whether with this doctrine it is possible to speak of progress, when there is 
a denial of the fundamental value—that of personality,—and of the condition 
of all value: a personal God who guides history to an end that is his and ours, 
and so gives history significance by referring it to the goal toward which 
human reality always strives— felicity and personal beatitude in perfection. 
He wishes only to ask if the idealistic-pantheistic conception of reality is in 
the thought of the present time possessed of much more life than is theism; if 
the problem of immortality is no longer of interest; and if the doctrine of the 
destruction of the individual is stronger than its opposite in a time in which the 
value of the individual is magnified to exaggeration. Philosophy is history, 
and history is philosophy, a progressive solution of human problems, only if 
man is studied in relation to the causal and final reasons of his becoming. 
ALLAN H,. GILBERT. 


La nature et le mouvement d’aprés Aristotle. O. HAMELIN. Rev. Ph., XLIV, 

5 and 6, pp. 353-368. 

This article sets forth the purely physical part of Aristotle’s theory of move- 
ment, and its cause—nature. In general, nature is an internal principle of 
movement and repose. The implication that repose needs a principle indicates 
that repose participates, in a sense, in movement; that it is the state of immo- 
bility of what can be moved; that it is posterior to movement. Again, a8 
the principle of movement for the thing in which it resides, nature is an inter- 
nal, or immanent, principle. Hence a natural object is distinguished from an 
artificial one, in that the latter, unlike the former, does not possess spontaneity. 
Thus medicine does not possess the principle of its action. Furthermore, 
nature is an immediate and an essential attribute of its subject, and as such 
has two aspects: form and matter. As matter, nature is that which persists 
through change. It is not merely in mobility, but is an aspect of mobility; 
for there is no movement without mobility. Hence, for nature to be the 
necessary and sufficient cause of movement, there must be mobility in it. 
In other words, it must be matter. Nature is also form. But form, taken 
in itself, is not nature, because it is then not immanent. Thus nature is spme- 
thing between form and matter. So much for the cause of motion. As to 
the phenomena themselves, or, at least, their common basis—change, Aris- 
totle’s first task was to show that and how change is possible. The most 
essential thing in change, according to Aristotle, is not the two limits but the 
interval of progress between the two limits. Change is a passage between 
two extremes; a becoming other but not a giving place to something else. 
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Change implies a unity, a link between the two limits. Change is, before all 
else, a continuous progress. Now change is a genetic term which applies to 
change proper, and to the different kinds of movement, of which there are 
three—movements of quality, quantity, and place. Hence Aristotle’s theory 
of movement is of a pronounced dynamic and vitalistic character. 

Marjorie S. Harris. 


Philosophy and Democracy. JouN Dewey. The University of California 

Chronicle, XXI, 1, pp. 39-54. 

In general there are two erroneous assumptions in regard to the nature of 
philosophy. ‘One is that philosophy ranks as a science, that its business is 
with a certain body of fixed and finished facts and principles." The second 
is that “philosophy somehow knows reality more ultimately than do the other 
sciences." A true appreciation of the place of philosophy comes with the 
realization that philosophy is not knowledge, but desire, effort at action—a 
love of wisdom. It is a conviction about moral values, not a colorless reading 
of reality. It expresses “differences of interest and purpose characteristic of 
great civilizations, great social epochs, differences of religious and social desire 
and belief.” But there is nothing arbitrary in this expression of wish and feel- 
ing. The best science and knowledge of the day give form to philosophy, so 
that it is not a passion, but a reasonable persuasion. What is the relation 
between philosophy, thus interpreted, and democracy, defining democracy 
in terms of the classic formula: liberty, equality, fraternity? The ‘liberty’ 
befitting a philosophy of democracy is not the same as rationality or acquies- 
cence in the laws of the universe; it must imply real uncertainty and contin- 
gency. ‘Equality’ means that there is something unique and irreplaceable 
about every existence, and is opposed to the conception of species, grades, or 
degrees of reality. ‘Fraternity’ means association and interaction without 
limit. 

KATHERINE GILBERT. 


La spiritualisation des tendances. Fr. PAULHAN. Rev. Ph., XLIV, 5 and 6, 

PP. 424-454. 

Spiritualization is the modification of a tendency by the influence of the 
whole personality and the penetration of the personality by this ten- 
dency; that is, the given tendency and the personality modify each other. 
The innate tendency inevitably comes in contact with other elements of the 
personality and is transformed in the process of being adapted. Spiritualiza- 
tion is, then, a law of the mental life and all mental elements tend to be spiritu- 
alized, to be related to other elements in the mind, and even to be integrated 
in the mind itself. There are two types of individuals which represent the 
extremes of spiritualization. An individual of the one type has a divided 
mind. His different tendencies are never harmonized. He lives a routine 
life, dividing his time between his occupation and his pleasures. An individual 
of the other type puts himself entirely into whatever he does: into each desire, 
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thought, or act. There is nothing isolated in his mental life. Of qualities 
which tend to promote spiritualization the following should be noted: taste 
for reflection, power of inhibition, slowness to act, taste for analysis, synthesis 
and comparison, and independence and originality of spirit. Whatever tends 
toward automatism works against spiritualization. Spiritualization helps to 
bring about the organization of the mental life and promotes a more intimate 
union of the various mental elements. But if it does not take sufficient account 
of external realities, it is defective. Thus, the romanticists have sacrificed logic 
and good sense in the interests of a ‘ spiritual’ life. The organic functions still 
have their place in the best human life. It is true that all passions and incli- 
nations can be ennobled or regulated, but each man should resign himself to 
being, in certain respects, a brute, refined, but not wholly detached from ani- 
mality. It is evident, then, that we are giving spiritualization a different 
connotation from that which it usually has. It does not necessarily mean a 
purification, an idealization of the tendencies; a suppression and impoverish- 
ment of them in certain ways. It means, rather, an enrichment of them. 
For example, to spiritualize the need for nutrition is to associate with this 
organic need a great number of tendencies and sentiments; to codrdinate with 
it ideas of health and zsthetic impressions, and other elements of the psychical 
life. In a sense, however, it is an idealization of tendencies, for it consists in 
the elevating of the inferior, in the humanizing of animal propensities. But 
it includes also a perversion of tendencies, for when aesthetic or literary ten- 
dencies, for example, are combined with sentiments which adapt man to the 
real world, the tendencies lose their purity. Finally, spiritualization can 
reform the mental life itself; that is, it effects the general codérdination of or- 
ganic, psychical, and social tendencies, and of acts which are its manifestation. 
A truly spiritualized mind is that which enters into the least of its acts, as it 
were. Opposed to it is the diffused mind, such as is exhibited by the scientist 
who leaves his religious beliefs at the door of his laboratory. Reality, how- 
ever, shows no completely spiritualized mind, but merely types which manifest, 
in diverse amounts, contrast and conflict. 
Marjorie S. Harris. 


Remarques sur la psychologie collective. J. SAGERET. Rev. Ph., XLIV, 


5 and 6, pp. 455-474. 

A war presupposes two hostile groups, each a kind of collective personality; 
for without collective action there can be only a chaos of individual actions. 
But ‘collective personality’ seems a contradiction in terms, for what is 
collective is the antithesis of what is personal. Yet further consideration 
shows that the living organism has two parts: an individual and a social; and 
also that the collective personality of a beehive, for example, would be, as it 
were, the social bee greatly augmented. This dualism which exists in all 
forms of life is exhibited most strikingly in man. As to the social side of man, 
his bodily life, and still more, his mental life are dependent on his human 
environment, which reacts on him chiefly through language. Human thought 
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exists only in the measure in which it can be communicated. Only when one 
can formulate a thought does one really know what it is. Since without lan- 
guage we cannot think, and since man is man only through thought, the mind 
of the individual is conditioned by all humanity. But this does not mean 
that man is the least individualized of beings; for with the development of 
thought, consciousness develops, and the highest degree of consciousness is 
reflection. In reflection, the individual separates himself from the world. 
Thus progress accentuates at once the social and the individualistic aspects 
of man. As there are collective personalities, so there is a collective psy- 
chology which relates to individuals in their relations with each other. It 
studies the results of the collective efforts of individuals’ motive forces, 
Under the sway of the collective soul, we do what is contrary to our reason, 
desires, sentiments. In the great war, the poilu had a duty which he did not 
well comprehend, yet he performed it when he would have preferred to return 
home. Thus the individual subdued his personal instincts in favor of those 
put in him by humanity. Hence the victory was one of spirit over matter. 
Marjorie S. Harris. 


Les fatigues sociales et l'antipathie. Pierre JANET. Rev. Ph., XLIV, 1-2, 

pp. I-71. 

The isolation of patients has great value in therapeutics. Nervous patients, 
for instance, may otherwise have the most harmful influence on persons in 
their environment. M. Janet reviews cases which have come under his 
observation, and finds that neuropaths produce an atmosphere of fatigue and 
depression, thereby lowering the psychological tension of persons about them. 
They have certain well-defined traits which account for this. They show an 
extreme negativity of character; beside disliking all work or effort, they appear 
incapable of any deep affection and lacking in will-power. Their inertia 
makes them resist all demands or obligations laid upon them. Often this is 
accompanied by a mania for domination and interference in other people's 
affairs. The impulse for domination usually takes the form of a mania to be 
loved or to exact attention and services from others. The neurotic generally 
centers this attitude upon members of his family, who become his veritable vic- 
tims. Again there is the impulse to aggression, which appears in obsessions 
for teasing and tormenting those the patient pretends to love. Along with 
this go manias for making ‘scenes,’ and for recriminations and jealousy. In 
their extreme form these campaigns of disparagement may become deliriums 
of hate and persecution. The patients’ negativity and indecision render them 
incapable of doing anything useful. Other members of the family must assume 
responsibility for their actions, at the same time exposing themselves to con- 
tinual reproaches and protests. In dealing with neurotics, one has to count 
on the instability of their feelings. They are neither capable of loving nor of 
recognizing when they are loved. Their mood is gloomy and discontented. 
By perpetual criticism, they keep the household weary and fatigued. The 
mania for dictation leads them to interfere with the smallest acts of those 
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about them. The manias for love are especially difficult to endure, as they 
call for the repeated semblance of emotion and endless services. It becomes 
necessary to dissimulate in dealing with the neurotic, while the conduct of the 
neurotic, on the other hand, always suggests that he is acting a lie. Since the 
phenomenon of antipathy arises in connection with persons who keep us on 
too great a strain, who wear us out, and neuropaths are in the highest degree 
wearing individuals, ordinary persons whose psychological tension is unstable 
come to have actual crises of psycholepsis in associating with neuropaths. 
Neuropaths may also cause physiological disturbances in the persons about 
them, such as changes of circulation, of muscular force and especially of diges- 
tion. Because neuropaths are almost never alone, but appear surrounded by 
persons tainted with the same depression of psychological tension, one is led 
to speak of the ‘neuropathic group.’ Some such groups can be explained 
through common heredity, but otherscannot. There are instances of a normal 
person and a neuropath living together, in which the normal person became 
tainted with psychasthenia after some years of cohabitation. A great number 
of the cases of depression found in the environment of neurotic patients is the 
result of social fatigue. This influence upon the social environment must be 


taken into account in the treatment of neuropaths. 
Marie T. COLLins, 


Emile Durkheim: I. L’ Homme. G. Davy. Rev. de Mét., XXVI, 2, pp. 

181-198. 

The death of Emile Durkheim was an irreparable loss to science and his 
university, for his personality was rich and his talents fully developed. His 
aim in life was to teach a doctrine, to have disciples, and to play a réle in the 
social recdnstruction of France. His difficulties in carrying out his purpose 
soon convinced him that neither pleasure nor good fortune are necessary; 
but that there must be courage in meeting affliction. He found that the 
Normal School, which he entered only after two unsuccessful attempts, was not 
the school of his dreams; it was not sufficiently receptive to the scientific spirit, 
yet he loved it deeply. He soon gave evidence of exceptional powers as an 
orator. While at the school, he was greatly influenced by Renouvier and 
Comte; thus his vocation as a sociologist was determined. As to his social 
life at the school, he had few but firm friends, because he had a horror of the 
levity and banter prevailing in the conversations of the students. He did 
not, however, eschew the society of his comrades, for none loved better than 
he political and philosophical discussion. He left the school with a passion 
for truth, a disdain for notoriety, and without acquaintance with ambition. 
After being a professor at different Lycées for five years, he accepted a pro- 
fessorship at the University of Bordeaux, where a course in social science was 
created for him. In 1906 he became a professor at the University of Paris. 
Through the earlier years of his career, he allowed nothing to interfere with 
the publication of his works; but, when war broke out, he placed his excep- 
tional powers at the service of his country. He gave himself to all forms of 
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intellectual propaganda, especially that which would help sustain the morale 
of the nation. Pamphlets which he wrote on the war bespoke the serene 
objectivity of the scientist, and thus furnished a sharp contrast to the pre- 
judiced affirmations of the Germans. In spite of varied activities throughout 
his life, he never neglected his professional duties. Above all, he was the true 
founder of French sociology. He was the genius of L’Année sociologique, 
which he founded and published in collaboration with a select group of workers 
to whom he was a spiritual father. In his analyses for L’Année of works of 
historians and jurists, as well as in original articles, he explicated and expanded 
his own views on the nature and development of society. The aim of sociology 
is, he held, to know man and to direct his conduct. Man, both as an individual 
and a social being, can be explained only by reference to the medium in which 
and by which his nature is developed. Thus society explains the individual 
more than the individual explains society. Sociology must affirm the existence 
of society as a reality which can be observed and explained, but only by the 
methods of sociology. Moreover, as a sociologist, Durkheim was passionately 
attached to securing the essential virtues of order and discipline which 
alone are capable of assuring stability and of promoting efficacious action on 


the part of the individual. 
Marjorie S. Harris. 


The Approach to the Study of Man. FREDERICK JOHN TeGGaRT. J. of Ph., 

Psy., and Sci. Meth., XVI, 6, pp. 151-156. 

If we are successful in promoting the highest interests of humanity, we must 
apply ourselves to the scientific study of man. In no one of the universities 
can the subject be taken up as a whole, but in each it must embrace the support 
of the separate departments, each one of which represents an integral and essen- 
tial aspect of the inquiry. The ‘study of man’ can be accomplished only 
when the presentation of a set of ideas makes it possible to the men working in 
different fields to see how their individual efforts may be contributory to a 
great and highly desired end. Dr. Goldenweiser offers a mode of approach, 
an introduction to social science. His point of view is that in any given event 
there are clearly present both deterministic and accidental factors. Leaving 
out the deterministic, history becomes a something without rhyme or reason; 
leave out the accidental, and grave injustice is done to reality, for law and order 
is then claimed asa fact. The author here takes certain particulars related in 
chronological sequence and reflects upon them. As a result of this he finds the 
accidental-features preponderate. But the deterministic factors can only be 
arrived at through scientific investigation. This approach made by Dr. 
Goldenweiser ends in the expression of a variety of opinions, but fails to open 
the door to scientific investigation; and the conclusions reached may at any 
moment be rendered invalid by new research. Every science asserts that we 
know things in characteristic ways, and these may be discovered by scientific 
analysis. With the contrast of methods it will appear that the whole question 
of ‘accident and determinism’ in history is an outgrowth of the concentration 
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of attention upon events, and disappears as an essential matter for consider- 
ation when the scientific attitude has been adopted. What we need is an 
approach to the study of man which will orient the aims of the different 
‘subjects’ and show how all our efforts may be made contributory to a com- 
monend. To solve this, the method of science must be adopted. 

Emity A. LANE. 


The Objectivity of Pleasure. Witson D. Watuts. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., XVI, 12, pp. 324-327. 

The most obvious standard for pleasure would seem to be a personal one, 
because a personal standard is always accessible. Yet soon the individual 
finds he must refer his own feeling to something beyond. In the history of 
hedonism there have been attempts to discriminate among pleasures, and to 
instruct others as to the greatest pleasure. The theological hedonists pointed 
out that posthumous pleasure was to be preferred above all others. The 
utilitarians showed that the pleasure of all was the ideal, and to be preferred to 
the pleasure of the individual. In recent speculation there is much said 
about pleasure as the ideal, but there can be no definition of it as long as pleas- 
ure is viewed as a unique and irreducible experience. We must be able to 
define pleasures so as to make the concept usable. If an experience fits in 
with a larger experience, when all things are considered, then true pleasure 


comes in the doing of a thing for its own sake. 
Emity A. LANE. 


New and Dominating Tendencies in French Philosophy Since the Beginning of 
the War. ALBERT Scutnz. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., XVI, 5, pp. 
113-127. 

A change of attitude toward fundamental problems has recently found 
expression in French thought. Papalism, which means Neo-Catholicism in 
so far as it represents a political rather than a theological creed, had been started 
before the war to stop political disorders resulting from the strifes of repub- 
lican political parties. After two years of war, Ch. Maurras, one of the most 
forceful writers of France, again awakened this religious disposition. He 
contended that the world must return to the idea of a catholicity of humanity 
in social organization as well as in philosophical thought. There must be 
some concrete medium of communion between human families. The people 
must see that the lofty universality which did exist, was destroyed by the 
Reformation. Protestant subjectivism has ended in the monstrous attempt 
of one individual to subject all others to himself. Maurras endeavors to ex- 
pose what he calls the old time antinomy of Lutheran Germany and of Latin 
Catholicism. He believes in the intelligent arrangement of the world, and in 
all the nations working harmoniously under one rule, this rule to be represented 
by a moral power like that of the Pope. But he does not believe that all 
nations are mentally equal and have an equal right in international affairs. 
Maurras goes so far as to ascribe the sinking of the Lusitania to Protestantism. 
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Giving up intellectual and mental development for mere material progress, 
the Reformation was bound to bring horrors to pass. To counteract the result 
of that fatal material progress, an improvement and a higher training in the 
education of human souls would have been necessary. Le Sacrifice, by Henri 
Massis, shows the same tendency; it is very alert and stimulating, but does 
not convince because it opposes dogma to reason. Vallery-Radot's Reveil 
de l'Esprit (1917) is worth knowing. He also takes the Catholic view of the 
war. Matter (material progress) has turned on us and crushes us; this is the 
secret of the war. Our generation does not want matter subordinated to mind; 
it has found again the truth of the Incarnation. Economic Democratism, 
the second constructive theory, aims to shift the center of gravity in our modern 
conception of the State, discarding the traditional principles of statesmanship 
and organizing societies on a purely economic basis. The economic theory 
of the state goes back to Auguste Comte (1836). Etienne Rey, in La Renais- 
sance de l'Orgueil Frangais (1912), says that the France of the future must no 
longer waste her time in strifes between royalists, republicans, Bonapartists, 
and socialists, but must bring about a strong industrial and economic organi- 
zation. The problem of socialism is serious, but has been a most useful instru- 
ment of the new economic and industrial ideal. Without it democracy would 
have remained in the narrow bourgeois monarchy of Louis Philippe, the republic 
of wealthy industrials and land owners. Sargaret, in La Guerre et le Progrés, 
discusses the principles involved in the great conflict. He can see no connec- 
tion between war and the human race; for war picks out its victors at random 
and by doing this prevents a rational economic organization of the planet by 
human kind. In a general way he follows up the argument of Rousseau in 
the 18th century. Pierre Hamp says France must be rich, and must begin at 
once to work. Pierre de Lanux develops the same idea, and maintains that 
the great problem for France is to substitute,as America did, machinery for 
men. The most vigorous books on the subject are by Lysis, Vers la Demo- 
cratie Nouvelle, and Pour Renatire. In the first he says that France must do 
what Germany did, but not as Germany did. Politicians must go, and business 
men must take their place. Both employers and employees must unite to 
govern the state. The second volume appeals to practical thinking on “the 
German progress and the French decline for forty years.” 
Emity A. LANg. 
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We give below a list of articles in current magazines: 


Minp, XXVIII, 111: James Ward, Sense-Knowledge (1); S. Radhakrishnan, 
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XVI, 13: George A. Barrow, A Defect in the Argument for Realism; James L. 
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XVI, 14: W. H. Sheldon, The Defect of Current Democracy; Henry Bradford 
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Real Pleasure? 
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of the Emotions; Howard C. Warren, A Classification of Reflexes, Instincts, 
and Emotional Phenomena; H. N. Gardiner, Affective Psychology in Ancient 
Writers after Aristotle; Henry Nelson Wieman, The Nature of Mentality. 


XXVI, 4: H. Heath Bawden, The Evolution of Behavior; Rutledge T. Wilt- 
bank, The Principles of Serial and Complete Response as Applied to Learning; 
Harvey Carr and Helen Koch, The Influence of Extraneous Controls in the 
Learning Process; E. R. Wembridge and Priscilla Gabel, Multiple Choice 
Experiments Applied to School Children; Buford Johnson, Practice Effects in 
a Target Test—A Comparative Study of Groups Varying in Intelligence; 
Herbert A. Toops, Plotting Equations of Three Variables in Mental Measure- 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoGy, XXX, 3: H. S. Liddell, Eye-Move- 
ment During Fluctuation of Attention; Henry Jones Mulford, What is “The 
Unconscious?”; Theodore Schroeder, The Psychologic Aspect of Free-Asso- 
ciation; A. A. Roback, The Freudian Doctrine of Lapses and its Failings; 
W. T. Shepherd, On Sound Discrimination in Dogs; Vincent, Confessions of an 
Agoraphobic Victim. 

Tue British JouRNAL or PsycHo.ocy, IX, Parts 3 and 4: John Laird, 
The Psychological Interpretation of Sense-Data; Carveth Read, The Uncon- 
scious; Victoria Hazlitt, The Acquisition of Motor Habits; Godfrey H. Thomson, 
The Proof or Disproof of the Existence of General Ability; J. C. Maxwell 
Garnett, General Ability, Cleverness and Purpose. 


Tue HARVARD THEOLOGICAL Review, XII, 3: George Hodges, The Validity 
of Non-Episcopal Ordination; Ephraim Emerton, The First European Congress; 
James Bissett Pratt, Some Psychological Aspects of the Belief in Immortality; 
William Hallock Johnson, Is the Design Argument Dead?; Edward Farwell 
Hayward, The Reconstruction of Religion. 


Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, XXIII, 3: Ernest Thomas, Church 
Union in Canada; Douglas Clyde Macintosh, Troeltsch’s Theory of Religious 
Knowledge; J. M. Powis Smith, The Conservatism of Early Prophecy; Fred- 
eric Palmer, A Comparison of the Synoptic, Pauline, and Johannine Con- 
ceptions of Jesus; A. S. Woodburne, The Relation of Religion to Instinct; 
William Muss-Arnolt, Puritan Efforts and Struggles, 1550-1603. I. 


Revue PuaiLosopnigue, XLIV, 5 and 6: O. Hamelin, La nature et le mouve- 
ment d'aprés Aristote; W. Riley, La philosophie francaise en Amérique (suite); 
Fr. Paulhan, La spiritualisation des tendances; J. Sageret, Remarques sur la 
psychologie collective. 


XLIV, 7 and 8: E. Rabaud, Le domaine et la méthode de la biologie générale; 
G. Marcel, W. E. Hocking et la dialectique de l'instinct; G. Rodrigues, L’art 
et l'absolu; J. Philippe, Contribution a la psychologie de nos mouvements; 
H. Piéron, De la détermination et de I'interprétation de la loi de l’oulbi et des 
lois psychologiques en général. 

RivisTa DE Fitosor1a Neo-Scorastica, XI, 2: Francesco Olgiati, Astrazione 
e concretezza; Antonio Masini, Il brivido cosmico; Adolfo Levi, Il concetto del 
tempo nei suoi rapporti coi problemi del divenire e dell’essere nella filosofia 
greca sino a Platone; Emilio Chiocchetti, Filosofia e storia. 





